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1 THE CTINESE RECORDER 


THE MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 


Bt A. W. G. RF. 


The -process is of course varied, 
according to the kind to be produced. 
But L may tirst remark, that either 
Black or Green may be made trom 
the same plant; although no doubt 
the Thea Bohea produces the best 
black, and the Thea viridis the 
green. Bit all the varieties of Tea 


nre produced, by the different modes 


! 
Dest 


of muitacture, 
-Coneou, 


Ifune-chfha, 


Black Teas. 
the Chinese 
the Thhost lmportant 
It is manutactu 
foreign demand. 
ine gathered, are 


sprend) out on large 


called dy 
is ly far 


exported 


i 


Klin 5 


rf 


red exelusively for 
ia al % 
The 


exposed to the ail, 


leaves on be- 


Bamboo trays; 
tor about twelve in this prov- 
inee, but L believe for a longer 
period in Hitth-pih.—They are then 
shaken, for some 
time, and then jet int ine itLps exposed 
to the air, 

The 
large as can be 
the hands, and the 
in this process. 
shaken OUT, lest |y4 leat, and the first 


firing is viven. This 


hours, 


and tossed about 
lor one or two hours. 

are then rolled iu balls, as 
well Hanaeed hy 
- pressed ortil 


<s1y0 7 
oa 


The \¢ auves are then 


is done in the 
ordinary Chinese cooking pan, (or 
one of similar shape) over a brisk 
waod fire, for five to ten minutes, the 
leaves beine kept stirred to prevent 


their burnine 


The Pprucess le eribe d in the 1 
paragraph is repeated, a little loner 
time being given to it in the repet 
tien. 

The tea nn ow pur one 


] 
cient uantity has been collected to 
" } ‘ 
the subsequent processes.-—that 3 


the erower is aise the 
but usually, the gn 
manuincture to this stage, and then 
takes the leaf to the market, and 
there disposes of it to the manutac- 
turer. 


Minune aver, 


, 
Tower Conduets the 


| heated to a red heat, and then cover- 





| Oeiober, 
- —___—__. 
Phe subsequent process is repeated 





as Many times as is eonsidered req- 


uisite; the tiring, or rather smoking 
with charcoal fumes, being alternat- 
ed with winnowing, sifting, picking, 
and rolling. This rolling however 
is not, like the first, accompanied by 
pressure to drive out the sap; but is 
simply to eause the leaves, before 
they become too dry, to acquire a 
tendeney to twist in one direction, 
They ure not, theretore, rolled into 
balls, but only rolled in’ the hands 
by the workman employed in sifting, 
Between the different drvings the 
winnowed by a hand ma- 
into three or four qualities: 
what is called in the trade, 
“fonnings,” (being the very small 
ieht fiat leaves); the leaves which 
have not taken much of the.twist: 
and the close twisted, and therefore 
heavy, leat of fine Congou. 

Picking is also performed between 
the different drvings. Women and 
children are emploved in this opera- 
tion. A certain portion is weighed 
out to eaeh, and on her having Coli 
putting the stalks, 
Chinese call them the 
little basket, the 


in another, 


picted the job: 
(Or us the 
*Shbones,”) in one 


inferior leaves leaving 


the wood Jeaion the tray, she pre- 
sents her work to the overseer: whe 


either rejects it, when it is return- 
ed to her, and she has to amend it: 

‘Ise. if approved, he gives hera 
the days 


presents her tickets to the 


, ‘ 2 
Tana at the ClOze OF 


| we . 
Pipincnrs. sdb 


ho pays her accordingly, 


cpa a 
Casnu r, i 
lL have seen as Inany vs six, oF even 


more, at kets, pr sented at the Close 
ot thie hi 


' 1 } — 
qayv, Winnie oftners Whe had 
heen Wile. or were not so skilful, had 


only three or tour to 


Wha 
us follows. Che pas Company ihe 
chareoal, are firmly built i 


elav,on the floor, “The 


preschl. 

drvine DProCESss is eonadneted 
in with 
chareons is 
ed with ashes. A tubular basket 
(open at each end), shaped like an 














1s7l.] 
hour-glass, exeept that the contrac- 
tion In the centre is very i 


shieht, Is 
now placed over cach pan ot char- 
On | 


cou. the contracted) centre nv 
bamboo tray, with Pea leaves 


to the depth of about two inehes. is 


woven 
nlaced: the interstices of the Tran 
1 - 1 ‘ . 
wlowing the chareval fuines to as- 
eend trecly, Vive to ten 
sutlicient {i 


niunutes is 
for each drvine. 

gg ‘ ; Tee 
The Tea having been sullicientls 


is HOW one 


picked, the last drving o 
through. The leaves are placed on 
the trays to a depth of £ te 6 inches, 
and dried over the charcoal pals, 
until sufficiently cured. The work- 
man, however, occasionally takes the 
baskets off the fire, to stir the Tea, 
aud, having shaken any dist from 
them, them. The 
then packed while still warin: a cer- 
tain number of eatties being weigh 
ed for each chest. 

Souchong is prepared in very much 


Ten is 


replaees 


the same Way as Congou, but less of 


the sap is syucezed out, and the Tea 
isnot dmedso much over the char- 
coal pans. 

Properly speaking Congou and 
Souchong are the only black Teas. 
Oolong, Pekoe and Scented Teas are 
rather Green than Black, as an in- 
spection of the infused leaf will im- 
mediately prove. 


In manufacturing the Oolong of 


commerce, the process of exposure to 
the air is omitted: otherwise, the 
preparation is the same as for Sou- 
chong, though with rather le-s char- 
coal drying. 


Pekoe consists of the young leat 


Inds, andis prepared in precisely 
the same way, but with only one, 
very short, charcoal drying; imme- 
diately after which, the Tea is pack- 
ed while hot. 

Scented Teas.—Thie tirst 
the process is the same as ior ¢ olone, 
At the tirst charcoal firing, the fiow- 
ers of (Choo-lan) Chloranthus in- 
conspicuous, having been dampened, 
are mixed with the Tea; and then 


part of 
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] oi ° a 
the charcoal drving is commenced, 








and the Tea is left over the pans un- 
til all the <traneous ineisture has 
hoon thorouelily ~tenmed ont: when 
it is Taken hel Gas Choolan 
Howers rerude) siti out. The 
drving, pickine, sifting, and win- 
nowing, is then conducted as for 


‘Hore the hitst dyvine, 


the ‘Tea is mixed with the Motlee 
Howers (dasiinun Granbae), which 
are sitted out ust hetore the Dea is 


packed, 

The Motice and Choo-lan are the 
flowers venerally used. bat when these 
are scarce the Wi-chaou-san (another 
species of Cloranthus) is substi- 
tuted for the Choo-lan, and a variety 
for the Mot-lee: 


Lofticinuley ¥ é--an (.N\elaia) 


of flower: Su-hinw 
Jasmin 
AC 

The di-tinetion 
Oran 


Seented 


Caper, 


bet ween 


» 1 ; 
| | ee 
Pekoe, and Scentea 


the first 


’ re | 
ana the 


is ouly, that 
tisual 
of the leaves that twist into the form 
of little vellets. 

The other kinds of Black Tea, are 
not of sufficient importance, to de- 
serve detailed notice: except, tor its 
curiosity, the true Oolong (Wu-lune 


consists ot the 


a | - 
twisted iCal, econ, 


or black dragon Tea) of the Chinese. 
This is minutes, im- 
mediately after gathering; then very 
carefully packed in 
again fired; 
now carefully 
which means, the full 
aroma of the Tea is preserved. This 
ix sold at from $1 to S2 per lb. It 
will keep for three vears. 
Green Teas. The leaves are roast- 
a brisk wood fire, direetly 
after they are gathered, in pans, pre- 
cisely similar in shape to, thongh 
rather larger than, the common Chi- 
nese cooking pan, and kept. stirred 
by the workiman, each of whom at- 
to two pans. They are then 
rolled, and the roasting and rolling 
is repeated. The first time the roast- 


fired tor a tew 


picked, and 
papers without 


but the papers are 
baked. by 


bee’ 


ed over 


tends 


ing is only afew minutes; the second 
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ly eieht tot 
e fine Tiun-k 
mndred to two 
Poking one of 
en, We =k 
Six Gunp 
Four bmperials, 
Five Young Ilys 
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One Skin 
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2 persons 


ming them 


/ - 


pers” may in- 
tes ‘the native 
ive colporters and 
rT uppose the 
ae ned to be 

il former elass 
imply say aiew 


7 
to the 
veel? to a con- 
| ‘ lecting 


native preach- 


and tenchers 

present 
uh- 
s who would 


V« 1] Secchi 


nent the expense 
» be presumed 
istian converts, 





»>will have sut- 
these purposes, 


requisite 








» warrant 

iv took forward 
be im- 

‘ ) the per- 

1 Issionary 
> ikke y well 

n ne to tine 


voks and lessons 
1 for such other 
Lo »roimote 
fit 


and better 


<(* >: teachers, 
val conven- 
is » nord O)- 


cUne them in 


riunches of study, 
! { methods of 
their pupils. J 


‘cially im- 
that we 








lsv1.| 


enlightened men and women, with ex- 


pansive views and feelings, by copying 
the monotonous and contracted mode of 
native education inChina. * * * Po have 
Christian schools in) China worthy of 
the mune, we must have text book son 
the different branches of knowledee 
and teachers trained to explain thei 
principles to the scholars. The eNXpen- 
ses of conventions for the instruction 
of school teachers, might be paid legiti- 
mately in’ part from inissionary funds 
When necessary. 

In respect to selecting persons for 
native preachers, L will say, in the b 
ginning, that L consider the difticultie sin 
tie case at koochow have ere: tly dimin- 
ished now that we have reduced the 
rates of salary previously paid to some 
of our helpers. Twill state, also, that 
Ithink we have gained a step in ad- 
vance, in that most of us have given up 
the hope of se cing an effective native 
ministry from boys trained up in Mission 
Boarding Sch ols. But havin 1” adopt- 
ed a proper eri ule of sal: wy, and though 
we may diseard persons Dbroueht up in 
a dependent Way, one l-adapted to 
the development ef manly Christian 
virtue, real difficulties still exist in 
selecting worthy persons for a native 
pinistry. 

But to proceed to consider the sub- 
ject. And first, by whom should the 
persous for mative preachers be select- 
ed? Should it be done by the mission- 
aries themselves, acting upon their own 
judgement? Or, should our best native 
‘helpers at present be constituted a sort 
of Board and the responsibility in select- 
ing new helpers be thrown upon them: 
Or aeain, should the missionaries and 
the natives act conjuiitly in the matter? 

It might be said that the misssion- 
aries, of course, know much better than 
the natives what qualities a preacher 
should possess, aud as at the present 
time, most of the helpers are maint 
Mh funds, Liev Inay 





sup sported Ty forei mm 
properly take the whole responsibility 
In choosiug persons for preachers, but 
to this course there are aie objections. 
I ‘oreigner’s are not generally so correct 
judges of native characters as natives 








cannot educate the Chinese to become] 
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are, and then, if the natives are not 
consulted in regard to who are the 
best men for preachers, there may be 
a lack of sympathy between the native 


membership and the preachers as a 
7 


Class. [ft the natives are to receive the 
preachers as pastors and provide tor 
their suppert, as we expect will be the 


ense, is very limportent to do all we 





cau to inerense their interest im them 
and the fecling of responsibility for their 
support. Phey should on no account 
be led to deel that the preachers are 
the proeteges of the missionaries and 
ave to be toreed upon them whether 
they are pleasing to them or not. 

\s to the natives deciding wholly 
what persons are suitable for preachers, 
we hope that this will be the case ulti- 
imately when Christianity shall become 
fully established and selfsupporting. 
But that tine has not yet come, and 
as lone as alaree share ot the Prenre hers’ 
support comes from abroad, there will 
be strong objections to allowine even 
worthy native preachers to decide fu Hy 
as to Who shali be cuiployed by mission 
funds. Native funds can s ately be lett 
entirely to Tr live control, but not foreien 
frnds * = * Tt seems to-me, there- 
fore. ‘el at the present time there 
should be some joimt action between the 
missionaries and the natives in’ select- 
ing persons for native preachers. This 
is necessary In order to have the native 
churenes fecl that thev have an inter- 
est and responsibility “in the matter, 
and at the same tune the supporters of 
missions iat hiome can feel a security 
that their agents the missionaries are 
faithiul inthe use they make of the 
contributions entrusted to them. 


But still the question remains, how 
shall the sclection of persons for preach- 
ers be made? To secure native and 
foreign co-operation, persons might be 
recommended by their respective local 
churches, and then examined and ap- 
proved, first by native preachers and 
afterwards by the missionaries, before 
they were accepted for education or 
cinployment with the design of their 
entering the ministry. This seems to 
me as satisiactory a plan as any Iam 
able to suggest, aud perhaps “having 


“v 
cl) 
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suggested this it is about all that needs 
to be said on this particular part ot the 
subject. The good results 
any other plan will dep 


ot this or 
very much 
on the practiced wisdom of those con- 
cerned in carrying it out. .\) perfect 
plan with poor administration will work 
badly. 


end 


I will, however, offer one or two 
rules in regard to taking persons inte 
inission employ, that may properly be 


given in this connection. Paul advised 
that no novice should be put into the 
ministry, and it seems to me equally 
clear that no person but lately convert- 
ed, should be taken into mission employ. 
cither as colporter or candidate fora 
preacher. * ** The man’s light is thus 
putunder a eras Lat onee and his influ. 
ence for ood is to a serious devree in- 
jured or cl The new convert 
should be lett first to prove the sinceri- 
tv of his conversion to his friends and 
neighbors, and then the 
him ina more publics 
crease rather than 
ness.* * * 
sideration 
be selected 





emplovin 
phere i] in- 
diminish dis useful- 
Another point worthy of con- 
that persons should not 
for preachers: who have 
parents and large circles of friends tle- 
pendent upon them for support. ’ 





is, 


I How lo the 
best mode of educating native preachers 


for their work. And in regard to tins. 


come the subject) of 


it is evident that the eduenation should 
combine theory and practice. Froma 
statement ready made, it has been 


seen that Tan noadvocate of gratuitous 
Boarding Schools tor boys, though some 
schools have accomplished much geod. 
Nor would [recommend that even Chris- 
tian young men. should educated 
for a number of years in a similar way. 
It would not tit them to become effec- 
tive preachers. The continued isola- 
tion trom the people would not be favor- 
able to the cultivation of a knowledge 
of men, and of that svimpathy with the 
masses which is 


be 


essential to a suecess- 


ful preacher. | am in favor, also, of 
making all the education of such per- 
sons, that is given at the expense of 


forcign funds, purely Christian. I would 
contine it to the obtaining ofa knowl- 
edge of the Bible and Christian doc- 


SE RECORDEL 
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trine and the best methods of present- 


ine the truth, with such instruction in 
Astronoiny, Geography and in regard 
to the history and condition of Bible- 
lands and forcien countries, as will en- 
laree their minds and fit them to be 
instruetors of the people. I have slow- 
Iv come to the conelusion that it is un- 
wise to spend imissionary finds in 
teuchine candidates for the native min 
istrv the Chinese Classics. It tends to 
eive them too hieh an opinion of the 


value of these 
and to foster a 
unnecessary 


in our 


hooks estimation, 
native pride which it is 
toe cubbcate, They 
should knowledge their 
Classics, previously obtained in 
native schools or in mission day schools, 
at their own at their in- 
tervals of other duties. 
This they can do sufficiently, ifthey are 
persons of ability. and energy such as 
they sheuld be. The argument ‘tinat 
thev need to cultivate a good style, does 
notapply in our case, for we have a trans- 
lation of the Sacred Scriptures which is 
in good literary style, and those who ac- 
quire an equally style for them- 
selves need not be ashamed of it. I 
we were without the Sacred Scriptures 
and other Christian ina style 
adapted to the Chinese literati, the Case 
would be ditierent. 
Another remark in 
education of helpers is, 
eradual. 1 


po 


for 
their 


not 


us 


vet of 


expense and 


leisure trom 


"Ot xl 
hor ks 


regard to the 
that it may be 
instructed sufi- 
ciently at first to fit them for their pres- 
ent position, and then we ean plan 
for their constant improvement in such 
methods as may seem desirable. 


They can 


But how shall this or: udu; Ul education 
] 


be begun and carried on? 


Ifthe persons selected have already 
had a good native literary education, 
I would recommend that they be 
brought toge ‘ther for three or six months 
instruction and drill by a Missionary, 
and then to work. This personal 
instruction by a foreign mission; ry can- 
notsately be dispe sed with. 
sons nee “d to have the 


set 


Such per- 
Sacred Seri iptures 
explained to them more fully, and to be 
| taughtin regard to many points of morali- 
ty and cases of conscicuce, that they may 
| know how te act themselves and teach 
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others. .S heathen education deadens they are placed. But T need not en- 


the conscience, and though a person 
who has received it TEAS he renewed 
in heart, he still needs much and care- 
{ul instruetion in order have his 
conscience enlightened and tender. 


to 


In regard to persons of less eduea- 
tion who my be chosen for helpers, [ 
would propose a three year’s course of 
instruction, havine them assembled for 
six or seven month’s study under the 
care of A missionary, and then sent to 
their respeetive ticlds of labor for active 
work at preaching the rest of the vear. 
While assembled tor study, also they 
might be sent out on the Sabbath for 
evangelistic work. 1 consider the plan 
for studying a half of the vear preter- 
able to having it continue throueh the 
entire year, as, though it is less fivor- 
xhle to mental discipline, it tends to 
keep the men more in sympathy with 
the people and better develops their 
character as workers. "This plan also 
vives a good opportunity to drop at 
any time a person who proves untitted 
for the work. Lwould advocate also, 
that in the course of instruetion, more 
attention be paid te the aet of public 
speaking and public reading, than has 
hitherto been done i am ne- 
quainted with the eourse pursued. The 
Chinese are peculiay in having no pub- 
lie speaking among them, and there- 
fore there is especial need ot instrne- 
tion in this partieular branch. 

lor the henetit of advanced helpers, 
IT would recommend quarterly or semi- 
annual eonventions, the missionaries 
necting with thei, ¢iving opportuni- 


fies for eXmmMinations on subjects or les- 


so tir as 


sons previously assigned, leetures by 
dhe missionaries, other exer- 
ld be adapted to promote 


tis Wotllle 
piety, and stimulate to @reater 


rod such 
CISES 
porsonal 
zeal and fidelity ino the work of saving 
Perliaps also there may he oe- 
for the imissionary to 


! 
SOULS. 


CNSh nal need 


select some of his helnc rs for a special 
corse of tustrnetion for three months, 
ind sueh a pian may be useful as the 


vork mbvances to inerease the eificien- 
Without some 
; fail 
filosststors tethe churches over which 


dained pastors: 


sueh -tinains they may to be use- 


purpose, 


laree on this topie, and will close with 
the sinele remark, that we doubtless 
shall find in our work a call for con- 
ventions, couterenees, and all the means 
that have proved of service to the min- 
istry and churches in Christian lands, 
to the native ministers and 
chureh ‘Ss ot kKoochow e 


} 
edueate 





ANALYSIS OF CHINESE 
CHARACTERS. 


(¢ onelud: d, ; 


4. Niu, .An f: 
Yang a sheep, 

It has 
Chinese houses 
blance, in their shape and 


pearance, tw Y 


Wx, 8 


cow, and 


observed that 
hear a erent resem- 
general ap- 
and threat 
circumstance alone it) has been pre- 
sumed that the ancestors of the Chi- 
nese were a nomadic race living in 
tent=. It appears To me that there 
wre several characters the formation 
of which to that the 
Chinese were originally a pastoral 
people, 
=f: Mei. 


elegant, handsome, good looking com- 


A sheep and & Ta, 
great (Lit) A big sheep. .\ big sheep 
heine evidently considered the es- 
cence of beauty. 

% K,<elf-dignity, self-respect, that 
Which is right, good and proper in 
every respect, suitable, righteousness. 

From 26 Sheep and x I, inyself, 
mine, (Lit) my sheep; the owner- 
ship of sheep being the sign of re- 


speetability. 


f~— Yang, 

rom 2f Asheep and A. Jina man. 
A man standing beside a sheep. In 
contradistinction to the former char- 
acter, the man is evidently supposed 
to be standing heside a sheep which 
s net hisown and for a dishonest 


The idea being that a 


otten been 


Clits, froin 


| 
Tends prove 


sweet, gt od, excellent, 


pure a ot, 


tT) 
tT) 


False. 


' 
1 
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sheep was the thing which it Was 








4 1° ' ‘ ve ’ 4 
WO-1 likely tho oa Cishonest man 
would covet. 

i eS. 43 ’ : a > 

@ Wiun. A flock of sheep, as few 

4? * ] 
as three; a herd; aconcourse, a group, 
al maultitude, a Company, friends -$} 
form of the plural number. From 
Sf Sheep and Fb A chici, a prince, 

ae : : 5 

superior, Wise, ako werd key to 


have been formed in the days When 
the owner of the sheep was also 
chief of is elan. 

4 Muh. Vo Tend cattto, TO lool 
after flocks jto pasture, a shepherd, a 
cowherd, a pastors to watch over, 
to superintend, wu ruler of a district. 

roin éf A cow, and * Proha 
blow. 

his word is commonly useil to de 
note the princes and chiet rulers of 
the eountry, a custom whieh appears 
to point to a time when the avistoc 
racy were all owners of shecy and 
cattle, Which ¢ \ 
of the country. 


aa 
—| 


\ 


ope hime, To nourish, to rear, to 
bring up, to pr vide for, 

roi =e She ‘p and ity Shih, to eat. 

Krom which it may rs 
that at the time this character was 
made, the principal article of food 
among the Chinese was Mutton, 

2 Yane. Extensive. 

vic 


from Eo She 


\ 





as 
“ 


poand gf 
Eternal. 

# Yang A rule, a pattern, a 
muster; manner, stvle, mode. 

From 7 Mah— wood and 3. Pang 
Extensive. 

The original meaning apparently 
Leing a rule or pattern for the man- 
agement of sheep. 

Yang. A worm that gnaws 
men’s hearts, nervous, out of sorts, 
melancholy, chagrined, low spirited, 
indisposed, 

From 3 Sheep anda Sin, The 
heart—(A sheep or the heart). 


pae early. progenitors of the race 
mvine their wealth} “Lj 
having their wealth inve stedin sheep, 


haveapparently considered that what- 
We or auniety they might 
have to encounter must certainly 


arise from some toss or some evil be- 





falfinge thet sheep, 
pee Pell aye , vl; 7 
hy isang. An asylum for aged 
people mn i? ah Village 
} } ! tines, a Viblave 
1 ] ° : 
SCHOOL, a ¢ SVbNAsMna, an 
! 
acadeln 


From =f, Sheep and 7° Yen, A 
shelter (Lit A shelter foi sheep), 
Appearing as tf when the people 
DCCA subiciently civilized to have 


a «They 





a hey made use 

fa who drsyo 4 | _ : a 
ol acharacier to deserthe them which 
“i haeeiee aie ; : 
had Deen PPEVLOY shh Invented to des 
eribe a sheep-tolad,. 

GS) Tai, Cin : aa me 

Be Leu. Sivong place of confine- ' 
ment; a prison— A place fo keep 


kine in, to secure, tim, secure, sirone 


ne \ 7 ) a ~ 
orm af , cow and e. uen to 


iene tr, ° , 
Cover, (islt COVErINGS jor cows it 
( Hea.) 

a a) eee } , : 

tai the aivse price OF confinement 


id securiry had heen a stoekyvard 

7 Fi ' . . x ’ 
When alterward a place of contine- 
ment for men was found necesserv 
Bry, 


word us «| lor Stockyard Was ap- 
plied to prison, 

{}- } aig, Lo ‘able, lo Yove, to 
wander, to stray. 


1 ww Y 


rom 2B A sheep and 4 Chih A 


ye: [sSane. To examine earefally, 
to enquire tuily into, to discourse 
won: the partienlars 


ne Pgs he ue ee 
rom =f sheep and jy Shi To ad 


.y . . 
HOMISa, en eadref, aA manifestation 


ft Psfiang. “To eximine CON hutly, 


fo discourse Vpan, 
YO 1 2S] = . 1 te 
vOut =F OCC] ang =] 


ravy ] 
these two last wor Lot 


7 } 
denote t 


mar oa hee » Was consider mm 


4 
7 1 41,2 ‘ } 
We ONIV Thine, ar Vt. CVeDTS The 
most important thine, for the sub- 
ject of a eavetul | sheath, 














Bae 
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io sear, however, to. Wy, 





st, and that they cithe 


, her were at 
iifled. severe. stran Lod 4< 11m: aan tate Nemes Sock Radda diaiaell 
5 at’, ° Lt t mr ebeths POC MOL longs nrevie 
Ti" ys WF. OS] nn ae + G = . 14 n 
rom Up Sheepand 44 Yu, Feath-| siy a pasio le. Ishall now 
. ~ "lag . % 
ers, Wines € aiew ¢ es of characters 





ere, . 7 Mined with \ in on < ff, 
me Tsang A ram or ewe.—Fall | om ith A. Jin A man and x 
o mark 


plenty. Neu, zi woman Ww t 
A Tee Ton ag ay 
From =F Sheen and A Chuang a he estunation in whieh the (hinese 
é - } 





i ‘ eS ald and elwavs have held the two 
eouch, : 
eX > agp 

Le A aS, B ae ‘ » i? 
j a ecure, safe, stable, iixed, 
asi ) ! 
. ; at euse, settled. 
ha Ali } a 





itis 4c: saline hii ais, Fy oy IK how, Claws. The hands 
¥- Sheen and #* Nih Dis- |"! read out over 4 A woman. 

. ; %e Guin. Rest, peace, still, quict, 
ae en to settle, ts rest, to tranquilize. 
‘el under} Prom ?? Méen A shed, a cover 
lo oppose, ashield. but it cer- Ve" A a woman. 


Both characters secming to denote 


From 


4 
ersed, 





. 1 ’ 1 1 
hat there can only be peace when 
woman are kept well under control, 


#e Gin. To examine, acase inlaw, 


ine sucha ease. A magis- 
beneh. 
From the last character and # 
Lact, 3 wood; representing a woman under a 
‘iain . over plac d on the wood ar table:— 
seeming to point to a notion that if 


any frouoie 











“ 

4h} tayia | . Vittayay {ses 

anything material or aikherenat Poi 
. 





it will certainly be 
. , rouna to his ve heen eaused by a 


Aen pix wand 4a Wry! ‘ ¢ igi 
From 2# A cow and 4g Wule—A) woman. An opinion which was I 


standard, believe offen expressed by Charles 
t: . > tte! % he Py 
#e Yew, An ancient term of 7g A of rranc 





% Ning, Lloquent, insinuating 


1 


bs two cows. persuasion, skilled in speech—-artful, 
at Siow To in }) a) ive =! eCiOu 

ee ero rere } f= Stn fabbrerviated) Truth 

To take, TO Ppess y\ ra (ie PV foe Set, fk vioie (ji) druth, 


’ ' oe if igs } : > 
From 4& A ecow—and Jy Sze-- ‘ ith and #e a woman, so formed 


) Yc ine to NM wean S hoeayse the 


hese nine last charact Histay befet of wemen iseasily obtained by 
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From two te women placed side | were not t performed with the ceremo- 
by side or on an equaliir iny of the present day and when 
ye iwwomen were considered the spoil of 


, % , 
Re} & ho. AL eo-ebetween In making t'} : = 
a ’ ) ithe sword and the how. 
TELAP LLG nees 3 to co alt apout 


uniting two tarailies, | ¥ Ts‘hicu ‘fo marry 2 woian. 
| Fyrom Fg Ts‘hen, To takeand &, A 
“need, Cie pourou roman, ; Woman, (Lit) To take or seize a 
Miss dance calla: va ahaw, | woman, 
ces _ qt and {%. = Chi, A branch with 





Wj) Too. Envious, jealous. KK Woman and JY Man. 

Phe ist from Je 2 woman stand-; 4% Chi. A courtesan, singing gir), 
ing beside J@ heo, an inner Aeor, one who is sent out to .carn a living 
" ca ond fi ae Je x woman standi win aan and vice. ' 

ye i “; 4% Chi, Ability, cleverness, talent 
beside Ay Shil tone. . — oe™ : : 


Evidently looking upon pore be ..| ‘The idea here seems to be that 





entirely a female vice and e whereas talent in a man is com- 
° — Sean Ss Raa cy fe ae hrmoncdable. ina woma ale) 9 

ne Tha if is Guite natural hs a IMCNUANIC, hii at woman talent and 
= ee } ; virtue cannot go togetner. 

jcnlous wonan should take a stone | Y= CAnnor togetner 


and assault her rival. | Rpand 4. ay Shaon, few, with 
H Wei. To bend down as with a ia woman and J\ man 

heavy burder to oe 2 burden | Ay M 

or olfiee, to , to depute a person, | feet, good. 

to periorm some oficial ar. | fp Chaon, A little child, alarmed, 


> 


a mh = oF : 
rom 3 Wo, grain placed on the | agitated. 





Excellent, eapital, per 





~ 
i} 


re) tT 


+ , > warn , ey ° rf 
ap a, & Worm The idea in the first character 
3 eae a on 
4 Foo, . ma he fewer the women 
to submit. asset better, in the second the greater 





— 
= a wit . 
a Woman, a’ Wue,:ccems to be, t 





’ : 
x m + Te 7 . £ yyy ‘ nO : + 
Prow v, A women and 38 Chow, |! mber oimen the more secure it 
W vil be, 
ung, ) ‘ ) vay ft ) A 
dang > 5 s <p 4 a) ‘ Nin. -- 1g Qn 3 i “Es Ch ra’ atrancea 
woman stanaing besice ilth or a a ee ee eS ore ’ 


woman sweeping away filth. w ith #¢ woman and JY man. 
> P j as Woe 
4 Nan, A male, -\ man. | gy Ch‘he- Good. 
from in Tien, A ticld and vy Lih| 4 E—To rely on, to bear against, 
02% a : . e 
strength (Lit) The strength of the | to incline to one side. The idea 
field. . seems to be that a good women and 
‘anagge ; a 
Whit. 4 aman who has so little eor ne 
\\ hile | the last character seems to MET Wa) Bas little confidence 
‘ , - * ’ » fyVINSe! 7° 

show that the labours of the field re-.°* = ie 
quiring the exertion of great stre I 
were per formed Vy the men, we gs 
from the two former characters t 
what we may eall the more menia 


to be obliged to learn 
yon another, are hothso uncommon 





Spee 
as to be in fact “rara avis.” 
Ae and 43. iw Ting, a pavilion, 


with % woman and A man. 





occupations sneh as collecting and ve. Tine, WWandsome. 
eee end pavectnas tay. | por Wit es 
preaaine m Tut ANG ¢ uryinge our ts. I ‘ing, To stop, to stay. 


ders were pert: 
they still are ; 
people. The 


to point toa 


“and 42%. #& Wei, Evil, awe, 
with & woman and A man. 
42 Wei. Delicate, clegant. 























i871.) 





ae Wei. ha love. 

xa and }\. i Cho, Hich, 
nent with Woman and AY man. 

Rh Chtho. Handsome, beautiful. 

#4 Kan. The light of the rising 
gun. 

i& and 4%. &} High and 
bent, with #¢ womanand f@ man. 

#& Cheaou. Handsome, 

A% Clicaou. 
place for a stranger, 
temporary abode. 

Af: and {[:. =]: Kwei, 
with Z¢ and AY man. 

qi: Hwae and Wa. 
female beaty. 
4j: Chea. Fine, good, excelicut. 
km and 4#. Yat Tan, Single, alone, 
sinule garment, with 7 woman and 
A, man. 

m8 Chen or Shen. 
gant. 

Am Tan—Real, sincere, heavy, in- 
tense. 

This last six pair of characters | 
seem to bear outthe idea that woman | 
is looked upon merely as a pretty 
plaything while man is considered 2 
being of 2 superior nature. 

I shall conelude with two charae- 
ters which thonc¢h they are 
brought forward in proof of any par- 
ticular idea yet deserving 
notice. 

&j- How. Good, to love. 

Vrom 4% A woman and -f Ts: 
son—a child. 


(i ,¢ ; 
Ull'caon, 


n 
beautiful. 
Aninn or lodging 
to dwell in 


A 


sceptre, 


A handsom 


~~) 


Deautiful, ele- 


are 


Many Chinese teachers think that 


this character ¢ and #4: Chéen—Three | 
women together), "Private, selfish, | 5 
depraved, adulterous—ought to be | 


transposed and that #- must have| 


not; 
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emi- | 


= | Chinese 


‘original idea 


} 


jand why the change w 


| explained. 
ied as a 





> 
Lo 


If -f- meant a young man this 


The 


a son, 


day. 
view of the case might be correct. 
however being 
a child. ij may be said to represent a 


woman with a child in her arms, and 


>| 
surely there cannot be a more ap- 
propriate sign fur good. Though # 
muy be thus accounted for, it is not 


should mean 
adulterous, unless the 
think that iiupossible 
for three women to be together alons 
without plotting sole villany. 


sy to explain why ES: 
{reacnerous, 


it is 


4 Chia. Household, a fumily, 
home, a dwelling. 


Vrom *? Mien, To cover and 


|\Ch% a hog, a pig. 
(Jit) a eover “— pigs s—a pig . Sty. 
Morrison says that this character 
was originally written with three 
tien under the cover; this form 


would be more appropriate. When 
as made is not 
A people who have adopt- 


sign tor home a character 


|which by its formation appears to 
jmean a pig siy, must have a very 
| different idex of home from a Ee ople 
Iw ieee fuvouriie eo, is *Jfon 

sweet home.” Ther Many more 


' 
t 
} 
| 
| 
} 
' 


! 


of} 


} 


| characters equally deserving 
but I have 
space. 


He 

iCa yn and Kuph. 
i 

i letters 


‘of notice 
alre: aay take up too much 


#. 


CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBREW. 


uj . —J art q/ 





VIF 


LY REV. 


J. LULINS. 


The aspirate and KK series in the 
Llebrew alph: ibet embraces six letters 
end WWheth, Gimel and Avin, 
The base of these 


isinthe G and K sounds. 


originally meant adulterous and 3§ Bs | The aspirates, one weak and the 
good, and Morrisouagserts that the ey | other strong, both grew outof K, 


€9 use the characters at the 


ww 


pres ent | 


while 


Avin grew out of G. 











LHE CHINES 













































Corre: TY i Ws on thes poi tI V4 1 
nuch facilitate our comparison with 
Chinese. | adage is always wultt- 
plying itrell it first signs wert 
iew. Three \ ls A, [, O we 
enough, Th Vi tye Nees ) 
Wan Wer >} upl - d Lie Coli plicate a 
wphabets of existing ] NEUES i 
mod ih. Nh ~ DATs tl: sVhitan, 
the paradigna became in each on 
millenium: more varied in torn 
Soinetimes races richly eifted witl 
intellect have vous 1 you j thre ir ij it 
In ereative variety. The Greek is 
anexample. The ver of no nation 
can coupare with the Greek in flexi 
bility, in gracetul variet in rich 


developme mit. leave to the Gre k 


people special endow His becuse 

) i 

] ’ , viles bg 7 | 

they were to play so disth shed 4 
« a . 





ATC 1) 
phil sop 
thereivr 


or igings ting science 


hy. We 


cannot be surprised 








oe 
other very early dev 


i 

exceptional, and as a rule th older 
da nguage, the simpler is its typ 

we ; . : 

The priniiive LUD LUA ould 


sMiple system or letters 


and sy labl s, anda n ural svi 
without inversions in many 1 pects 
much like that the Chinese. 

In comparing groups of vowels 
and consonants in the primitive ie - 


brew and Chinese 


sound-svstems 


we must expect each to resien al 
ye rey? . . -—. 
peeniar modilications ofletters. Thus 


Yu and Dirin Hebr ind pe ‘ 
the early types and p is parent 


Ss 


of our twotok 
this must be reduced te plain ET ane 
D. The lin val letters R and L be- 


come one letter whi 








Be So the Spi rates Ife and Lihe th 
are nothing but ti the strong and weak 


@xpression of one more ancient H. 


planted inthe soil eof H TEN 
rapidly to the highest jt hoand 
was ready twenty eight centuries 
avo to become the appropriate nie- 
dium by which the genius of Luimer 
might express itself tor the delight 
of mankind. But the Greek and 


RECORDER 








Th 5 t] i ul if lt CLL ceupied 
the who D td which when the 
P] l ni ] 1 fo W L¢ this \ de- 

ed » two paris, one to be rep- 

ted b I] id the other by 

ith 

si Chi » » In several 
iis su strone and weak aspirate 
v] must be reduced to howe int 
] me Way in the wthern 
RUE tl e.18 Ta Ty ibilated 
MTs oi wae is like the Enelish 
i] "Te { oh siory of the laneuage 
chews that y are branches from 
ne roor 

We may ho vo further than 
this und refer the double Hebre rw I 
and the double Chinese Hi to the 
series fur their ultimate origin, Be- 
(it doi cr ft i itd & fh “eC, it Is neces- 
sary frst to eliminate words in S 
which have receitly in northern and 
esterh Chin ’ ed their Wii in to 

ispirate nd ranged them- 

mth) ice ( Hlated i. In the 
) bs { in STI aArioi We h: e neth- 
ing to do \ h the mod l VO- 
hunciation. 

It will now be shewn that Hebrew 
roots ConMNeheine With an aspi ite 
it usnally repre: ed in’ Chinese 


Wores Dee 


by 


, 7 7? y 
1. Wawan he Oech 





101. fhe name The 
; 3 and Wg Ile tur to 
reathe hie 
we LAGAT arated A fs no} 2 
ire iitated. ( lity i Ci 1eSe fe 
: tt 
me = 
Pe a INnarwaito I. | a 
INAK Separate. jr aeLU, O14 ULLit 
probably Ix tell. 
> j , : 7.° g 
o dle he, that, Chinese Ab Gi. he 
: . 
that. 
f IT y-, ry 
ie mN ‘ i > atin en 
} 1 
th sulle W t il ) 1.2 lost, 
Ll; { ili > + ry = ¥- k‘ D 
‘ ca 
H.. nountuin, G : with- 
OUL Llie asuirare Oros, Salscé rit oir as 


in t he names ot ] 
Sug i as Dhawalagii 


IN] 


ndian Mmounia ins 





| ( Jcluver, 





GK or H. 
bie ath, 


» hilgherry &e, 








isil.| 


The Mongol is agela, the Chinese } 





2 
7 


} 
NGAK wowiuaien. } 


6. Whapa Aid, Whanan hid. Chi- | 


nese 2 cover Kav. The Hebrew has ;* 


also VWharhau, Wharhavh covered, 
protected, 
7. Hhanan, loved Hhasar, bound, | 
Hherser rope, cable, Hhanax, embrac- | 
ed, Hhanar bound, united, Hhasasn | 
bowie, clesed, obliged. In Chinese | 
compare & Gar, combine, unite, {if | 
jiir eqree, Ay Kx AYP, take hold of, carr if | 
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tj perhaps itis 3 Ka, pass by, miss, 


fault, uniess P is the lost final of this 
word, for which reasons have been 
given above, 
19. Wiharsas dig as brass from 
mouutains Deut 8.9 $9 Grr. 

20. har living jG Gar, living. 

21, Uhakham was wise, 2 Gax 
leorn, iinitate. 

22, Uhaxharwas dark, B Kux, 
black, dark. 


23. Ilhanar, loosened, opened, 


ured r the arin, cherish, protect. | perforated, In Chinese we tind ii 


This | 


8. Hhap one, Enhap one. 


numerative for nouns. 
11. Whapan, 


guadeo, English glad. 


rejoiced. Latin 
. Kir rejoice, and 3 Karr luck. 
12, IJlhanat, desist, cease. 


The 


Latin cesso, and Chinese #4 Gir, ez | 


haust, expend lo the last, $§ Wir to he, 
bind, consummate, finish. ; aoe 

13. Hhasar, was wanting, deficl- 
ent. Latin careo. Chinese ft K‘rr, 
In the 
word [Xj ‘rr, gute o7 the palace, the 


dejtcient, broken, wanting. 
gateway is Viewed as a 
Compare also $) K‘c wanting, loss, 
brohon, 

14. Lihavan, breathed, lived, an- 
nounced, KXav or Kok tell, an- 
nounce. 

15. IJlhurs, outside, desert country, 
hh Near oulside. ‘Lhe Mongol is 
gadalhu, gadan, gadatai, to go out, 
out, on the outside. 

16. Uihtsu, hustene?, English 
hasten. Kar quick, lively. ‘The 
Hebrew has also Whisu hastily. 

17. Hhazan, was strong, 
firm, bound tighily $& Wir tie, make 
firm, strong. . 

18, Hhava sinned, missedthe mark 
in shooting, #8 Nerr, sin, guilt, But 


vacancy. 


cs 


jade 


| Gar dig, in the sonant series of letters 
: } 3 ae rs lhe C)y- w ¢ os 
is the Greek heis one and the Chi land BH K‘ar open, bcyin in the surd 


uese FH Kv, alone, solitary {—] Ko @| series, which may have lost a final 


|T. The Hebrew also has Hharavs 
cut, dug, sharpencd. Coimpare the 


The Chinese , Chinese ‘iJ Kar cut, and the ilebrew 


hanasu cngraved, fabricated, plough- 
ed. 

re i] hanats, extracted, liberated, 
was cheeryul and active. Arabic hall 
solution, relax, f% KA loosen, explain, 
let yo. Old Chinese etymology de- 
‘Vives this character trom a knife JJ, 
cutting a cow's 4F horn #4. If this 
is correct the left land portion of 
the character Kox, dora with K final 
is not phonetic but ideographic. 
We are therefore at liberty to consid- 
ey Whether a final T has not been 
lost trom the sound of the whole 
character, lf sothe identity with 
the Hebrew root becomes very probs 
able. 

25. Itharax, divided Hherex ¢ 
part, 3g K‘we and perhaps still 
more anciently Krax, @ portion, a 
piece of, BE Kaw fq Kak separate. 

20. Hham, warm, Whamap de- 
sired, liked Nvwhmav sweet Kau 
sweet, us applied to the mind willing. 
The Sugar cane is Hf jf Kam Tox. 
\Hebrew Uhaman was mild, Arabic 
halim mld, genile. Here the Lis 
° ee a 2. pee . wt 
‘inegrted, This is better than to say 
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r y 
j Uctober, 


with Cesenius that — and “M ar are de: avoured throw; hout to reatrict the 
transposed. The transposition of examples to these in which two rad- 


letters isa rare phenomenon, and ;ical letters agree, 
should be spar ingly resorted to wy ancient torins 2 


etylmologists, ‘certainable. 
27, Hharsan divide’, Hharsats | 


and that in their 


5 the y are us- 





divided, UWharsm « hedye, that which! PORBIGN INFLUENCEIN CHINA. 


divides, Hhavsau engraved, ‘f\) Kar | 
to cut, divide. 

28. Hhaxan, engr i ‘ed, dug oug, 
Hhaxax delineated, inseribed, deerced, 


LY 


BOOMERANG. 


The foreigner bas become 2 factor 


%I) Kix, engrave. | in Chinese polities. Originally it w: 


29. ema investi: 
examine, }% Kak inyjli 
mode of invest 


at ed, Kak |! 
vt tcrlure asp a 
igating guilt. 


rs 
<i 

Yi 

; 


The R has been inserted. The Chinese 


English is hem in the sense of restrain- 
ing within a boundary or & process 
in sewing which surrounds 2 gar- 
ment or piece of cloth with a berder. | 

31. Hhagaa danee, celebrate a 


uous disregar 
50. Uharanu, closed, prohibiied.|thought or said 


eigner is here it 
with his Colonies, 
(his Municipal Council, his Courts 
of Justice, his Newspapers, his Relig- 


notso. In the old ds ays of the t thir- 
teen hongs, Imperia 
its traditional course with contenipt- 
j what might be 
the handful of 
merchants cae el away in the 
word is 4% Kin prohibit restrain, The |counting rooms ; 
That day has pessedaway. The for- 
force. He'is hero 
his Conecssions, 


1 policy pursued 


7 en. eon 
the tfnetories. 


s , ions, his Science his Philosophy. pie 
feast, be yiddy, Wha u yeust, HhaGa “ler “hie 


shake him of 
Seur, tremor, ai GAK mane, hasten 


lfuture mandarin 
BB GAK, do /cur, 8 Hak cur, Ps GAK » }execed a strictly 
J : a1 { é 


is impossible. In all 
ealeulations that 


] 


ocul application, 


fear. Asthe Hebrew has Hl kf ‘his presence inust be taken into the 


7 


tocut, hew, so the Chinese has F% Wax | ?ecoune. In the 


to evt, which JF place here because 
the phonctie is the same as in the OB: 
stances Cvcil, 
four preceeding ch: aracters. The Pe 
Chinese phonetic is always a sate 
guide to the final. 
31. Hhoauh, jish hook, thorn, ring, | 


enactment of new 
laws, in the jixing of the tariff and 
revenue regulatic ys, and,imn some in- 
in the appointment of 
| Governors and Viceroys, the weighty 
question must 
thow will the pr -oposed change ctfect 
relations with Foreigners. 


be pondered, 


4 4 nA . . . 
hook. English hook, Chinese | This new influence is becoming 
Kox, hvol, Substantive or verb. |more pronounced every day. The 


Closer investigation would extend Vorcigner cannot help it even it he 
this list, but as it is, it embraces | would, nor do we think it desirable 
nearly one fifth of the words in this | that he should restrict the growth of 


Lexion commencing with eth. This influence. 


On the contr: ary the 


have only selected those which ex- best interests alike of foreigners and 
hibited the most obvious resem- Chinese demand that by all peaceful 


blances. Authors such as Gesenius means he should 
are agreed in thininkg that Hebrew this particular } 


andthe Indo European languages are to press. 


increase it. Itis 


we now wish 


allied. Yet some of their identitica-' That the Foreigner has brought 
tions are based on co looser evid- some evils in his train cannot be de- 





nee than those of this list. Thave eu in nied. The brawls of his drunken 











1871.} 
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Seainen are a disgrace to his civil- 
ation. 
injury,’ as Wen Siang expressed it, 
in his conference with Sir Rutheriord 
Aleock, has been inflicted upon the 


whole empire by the foreign impor-! 
A hardening iniiu- | 


tation of opium. 
ence adverse to Christianity has too 
often issued from his commercial 
centres. 
weight to all these, there is also an 
inventory of benefits, which must not 
be overlooked. But for him the re- 


beliion would have succeeded and the: 


whole — would have been inan- 
archy. Time and again has the tide 


of fire and slaughter been beaten back | 


by foreign resistence. When the 
Tai Ping tiger was finally throttled, 


4 


it was done by toreign hands. China 
owes a debt of something else besides 
hatred to the men ofthe West who 


have eome to reside in her midst. 


Thai these men have been promoting 
their own interests may impair the 


claim for gratitude, but it does not 


whit lessen the maenitude of benetits | 
he empire.—-The 
ner has tnught her how to col- 


lect and enhance the magnitude of; 


eontered wron 


LOVO] 


*“Trreparable and continuous | 


Sut while attaching full) 


| placed the Foreigner by her side to 
otter 2 chance of escape from the 
dire consequences of a too rapidly 
laceellerated disintegration. The em- 
pire is rotten from centre to cireum- 
ference. Bribery and corruption and 
extortion fill the land, every step of 
the ascent from the beggars hovel to 
the dragon throne. Insurrectionary 
virus poisons the entire social system, 
| Malversation in office in the charae- 
:teristic of every Yamun. [ebellions 
of unparalled magnitude, carried on 
with ferocious cruelty have wasted 
\herstrength. The devastated plains 
land depopulated cities of the north- 
ern provinces evince the malignity of 
ithe evilthere. The multitude of judi- 
cial executions considered necessary 
to prevent an outbreak, attest how 
deeply to the bones and marrow the 
poison has penetrated in the south, 
Commissioner Yeh it was said de- 
capitated no less than a hundred 
thousand. The present are consider- 
'ed peaceiul times, and yet General 
Pang in bringing up the arrears of 
an ordinary constabulary in a single 
department of the Canton province 
has within the last two years execu- 


her revenue,—has exterminated her! ted about two thousand persons and 
. | 


sy) Rte hae node +h 
plraresy——2as Maac ne 


i 


t coasting | burned the whole ox a part of some 
trade by herawn junks eomparative- 


| 


iforiy towns and villages. In what- 


ly sate,—has provided her with im- ‘soever quarter, the outlook presents 


a 


her to build shtps,—has 


-'falls hack to 


proved means of detence,—has taught | the same hurtling elements of an im- 
imparted 
new and valuable information upon } 
subjects vital to her very existence,— 


pending crash. The Tai Pings have 
indeed disappeared just as a wave 


its place in the sea, 


and by his swift steamers and ready i while the force that raised it is still 


means of transmitting imformation;there working to np-heave a_ still 


t 
BY) 
Ut 


4 ° 
iQ ais 
7 
1 
: 
J 


oe 7 a 
Humnareads o1 


work of famine and death. 


Yay has poured wy hia 1 } 
ports, has poured cargo meher one peyonc, 


Laaa 


That a change 


pon cargo of rice into portions of; must come beiore the advent ot many 
er territory devastated by floods, ' conerations cannot be doubted. The 
| thensands of. only g 

‘anonths before lank destitu-'in the form of a violent disruption 
time to begin its terribie reducing society toa primitive chaos 


ce 
only question is whether it will come 


beiore a reconstruction ean be made, 


The empire may refuse toadmit it, or by the peaceful and gentle trans- 
but she needs the foreigner herenever-: fusion of a purer morality, a broader 


theless. As 


upon it, ns oue ofthe merciful dis-: patriotism. 


: 
pPonsafrans 


fur ourselves we look) statesmanship, and a more discerning 


. 
» 


It is the presence here 


of Providence that has! of Foreigners that presents the only 
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chance of the latter. Where the For-| 
elaner is, are to he found the eonser- 
vative influences of law and order 
and 


the cousequent security of life 


he 


imentala 
i tributes 


property—and the firm administra. | - 
| of the State. We should avow our con- 


tion of even handed jus tiee.—The 
hope of China lies not 
nat of her officials, 
possible :—-not in the resuscitation of 
her ancient virtue, for that 
beyond recovery:—but in the vigerons 


n 
bee 


in the regene-} 
for that is im-! 


is dead } 


support to her palsied energies of, 


more enlightened 
tions. The Foreigner parses? 
process of gra dual reconstruction. 
Witness the changes that have ¢ 
place in India. 

profiting to-day immensely by their 
connection with him. Witness § 
Barmah, Borneo, Assam, and Japan. 
Ne bring: with him, in his power, his 
determination, his 
and reconstructing, his cosmopolitan 
experience 
intellectual 


and suecesstul na- 





St 


and the 
and material resources, 


aken | 
“Other nations are!! 


? 
the | 


iam, | 
i thing i 


amplitude of his | 


MIT CHINTS . nrconptr 


skill in organizing | 


the very things which China needs | 
tu enable her to pass through the 


coming 5 el with the least possi- | 


vet sep forteit- 
tonomy and self re- 


ble violenee, and 
ing her own au 
pect. 

Tnder these cireumstances tl 
titnde we should assume demands 
earnest eonsideretion. The various 
Aiseussions on this sunhiect ehrysta- 
lise around two diverse lines of policy. 
We have seen more or less 
working of them and may choose 
for ourselves. 

One way proceeds npon the princi 
ple of heing trne to the Christi: nity 


10 


e 
Or 


’ ’ 
path 


and Civilization that have made u: 
what we ere. This we are to do, 
not indeed by force or gunboat sua- 
sion, erataing our ideas down unwill- 


ing throats, nor yet by dinning in un- 
seasonable times and ways into re- 

uctantears, but by persistently | eu 
ing testimony with patience e and po- 
liteness to their st uperior worth. hs 
the same way that in our own lands 


we seek ta Imyress our views npon 


[Oct i¢ bes, 


athens. w shon 1d continne sto. iterate 
ideas of what enters to a wise ems 
C4 x 


vhat COon-~ 





fove 
Vdminist FALLION 
apes the 


ie attendant Tr 


to tandard of 


Mor: ils and t] 


anquility 


tidence in Christianity, and should 


express kindly, but holdly our sense 
of the enormous folly and destrue- 
tiveness of J eathenism. We should 


lend on all neeasions HNCLYOUS STID- 
1 2 } 
port to thase engaged mm tt 


and ele VatION. 


‘kk of 
There 


we WO 


enlightenment 


is a duty here InemHhent not merely 
upon the mi: jonarv and his suppory- 
ers at home—bnt upon Merchants, 


pon Consuls, npon 1 Diplomatists 
fruet the sphe re of adi plomatist 
th: At ©} 


. it is 
is not 
a moralist j but he owes some- 
ietyv besit de: 3 the mere ex 
ercise of o al funetions. 

oe ee . 
owes something To it 
favo if, 


"so 


very man 


. 7 . 
neighbor 


> 9 
rec rich owe 


eanitali Tt 


than himsel 
something to the poor,- 


‘ 
the 
“Tit 


| to the laborer.-—the learned tothe un- 
| learned,—ihe wise tothe foolish,—the 
strong to the weak. And Christian 
Inations owe something to heathen 
nations, besides the liquids tion of 
balanees of exchange. Especially is 


fit inenmbent upon the m to ) prove by 


at-| 


the! 


' hand. 


their conduct that they are capa le 
lof being moved by hist er i 

















than those which — their force 
merely in makine a shilling double 
itsclt’: that they che sh ideas and 
principles far ‘above pounds and 
penee; that in their intereourse with 
other states the y are ( ‘apab yleot enter- 
ing into areal svmpathy in what- 
- | ever eoneerns the social and moral 
well-beine:—and tha i distant 
lands, as mil ‘h : thev 
know how to be Io hate 
is true and 1 4 ne } oh 
( relnt ent ) LON ( 
is not « olf ficient ta 
we that respect we prize most 
highly. This is aecorded even hy 
heathe n nations only on the discern- 





the better qualitic sor mi 


Wo helieve the ani 


ment of 


ion will 
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not be challenged that 


whatever of 
real respect is felt by China for out- 


side nations is graduated in exact 
proportion to the degree we have 
exalted before them these traits of 
character which are the success stul 
product of a Christian Civilization. 


And it is this fidelity to 
and ideas honoring them above the 
achievements of mere tratiie that en- 
ables the Foreigner repel the 
charge of an utter mercenariness so 
often brought against him. 

In giv ing efficienc y to those high- 
er considerations, it is implied 
there must be a foreible interterence 
in the domestic administration of the 
Empire ; but it is essential and richt 
that we should boldly them 
und mantfully advocate them. 
tainly it i tired of us that we 
turn our backs 1 ipon the religion and 
culture of our native lands apo no 
considerations whatever—least of all 
from those drawn from theirunpopu- 
larity with tl] heathen and 
some slight pecuniary damage their 
advocacy might be supposed to inflict 
upon our pockets. A man professing 
to be a Christian who should, when 


‘petals 


ae) 


not 


ayvow 


Cer- 





ve) 


ivom 


in the presence of a Buddhist, seck 
to eonceal his taith lest it should 
render his companionship less accept- 


able would be regarded by Christian 
and Buddhist alike with merited e¢on- 
tery pt. “A man who would studious- 
ly disparage his own well known 
convictions on ay ofthe subjects of 
the day in order at 
opposite views to become a purchas 
er at his warehonse 
down as the 
What is contemptible in 
dnals is none nations, 
especially when have 
hitherto been di istinguished ior an 
ability to rise the exelusive- 
ness of mercenary considerations in 
lings. 

years (omiting the last 
five) the policy of foreign 
in China has been in accord- 


towina iY liever 


would be set 


basest of mankind. 
indivi- 
the less =i) in 
these nations 


above 


their diplomatic dk 

In recent 
four or 
Nations 





most generous and noble, 
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ance with these high conceptions, 
While ‘locking after their commercial 
interests as the v were right in doing, 
they were not oblivious of the claim. 
Wisdowr dias justified of her 
poration of a 
cuarantee me 
avistianity is an 
and fidelity to one of 
the most precious heritages of mod- 
enlightment—the right of tree 
thought and free speech. [t yields 
‘elitage in pounds 
that account 
as it is the 
thing that 
nations ever did in the East. While 
vindicating their own alleg’ance to 
principle, they have conferred, though 
hot yet apprehended by those whom 
it Most Concerns, an invaluable boon 
to China. In establishing the single 
Inquiry and tree dis- 
thev hin ve effected TO- 


modern progress 





it be 
y*1) 
CHUaGPeN, 





incor 
the treatie: 
toleration of  ¢ 
ot homage 


clause in 
the 
act 
ern 
no Immediate per 
sterling; but it is 
the most disinterested, 


On 


jolt ot tree 
Cussi 

] + 
ward 1 
than is 


more 
lee . F 
advenT of 


ordinaril \ accomplished by 


an entire generation, bi one sen- 
tence they conveyed to China the 
wisdom eained by forty vencrations 


of experience in the west. They 
proclaimed as a law of 
the Empire the fundamental princi- 
ple without which there can be no 
progress in Religion, in Science, in 
Philosophy, in Statesmanship. 
Many illustrations might be 
cited of the beginnings made 
under the assertiveness of 
western ideas in days gone by; pass- 


caused To ly 


or 
oO; her 
eood 


energelle 


fing by minor examples we must fix 
attention on pie mixed Commissions 
of Shanghai, for example. The Chi- 
nese were coustramed to ace et them 
Thar ly fenr of physical force but 
through that very indomitable and 


persevering of 
riority they received from Foreigners, 
Joint commissions of this nature 
while accomplishing an immediate 
contain undeveloped capabili- 
iies of fuiure They tar- 


advocacy their supe- 


. ) 
POU 


‘eOnorat 
PCROVATICN, 


Dish a suie and quiet mode of inoculat- 
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ing the enervated judiciary of China) tional relations 





is an impulse to get 


With certain healthy features of west-|a revenne from trade no matter at 


erm jurisprudence. 
ing a young and vig 
alongside of an old and withering 
tree to yield its grateful shade when 
the other shall have fallen to the 
earth. They promise an easy transi- 
tion for the Chinese ofticials them- 
selves from effete and corrupt 


It is like plant- 
vigorous sapling 


all 


system ready to vanish away to one) 


fresh and sound and which if they 
would have the docility to follow 
their leading would guide them into 
a stable tranquility and auement 
immensely the security of their own 
position. 

Therefore considerations not only 


of self interest but of eonnnon pli- | 


lanthropy should constrain the For- 
eigner to press the Chinese Rulers 


found indispensable in promoting a 
common brotherhood of lhumanity 
anda common elevation of mankind, 
Aboveallataithtulnessin our steward- 
sip of these ideas and maxims and 
truths which Christianity has tanght 


What sacrifice of Christianity nor of 
what humiliation ofall that Western 
Art, and Scienee, and Thought deem 
verthy of extension. Their own 
written correspondence made publie 
in the Blue Books furnish the 
e\ idenee., 
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BY SINENSIS, 

4. K‘hwin-lun is however not the 
specific proper name of a range of monn- 
tnins situated in one fixed locality: 
“The Khwin-lun mountain is three-fold 


: (three peaks), and tle sacrificial mounds 


to recognise and act upon principles! (for sacrificing to these peaks) are also 


j three, hence the name, which also sig- 


us will, aswe believe, bring upon our | 


international relations the blessing 
of Tim who has taught us to impart 
what we 
pudiates the claim of any man to live 
exclusively for himself. 

But we are now to review a very 
different policy trom the one just 
commended. We are to look upon 
certain envoys of Christian nations 


standing abashed in’ the presence of 


heathenism. We are to behold them 
exhibiting a readiness to repudiate 
Nazareth in order to save 
themselves the trouble of having to 
say a word in his defence. We are 
to hear unmanly complaints that the 
revenue tay suffer ifthe home Goy- 
ernments do not discourage inland 
Missionary We are to 
consider the contession they furnish 
themselves, that the very highest 


Jesus of 


residence, 


have received and who re-| 


nifies a circle.” Ivanghe. The two 
characters without a radical signify a 
circle; with the radical “water” they 
signify Chaos, which the cireular 
Tsne-keih or ovum mundi; and with the 
radical “mountain” they signify a cir- 
cular mountain, ora eirele ot moun- 
tains. Ilenee any very high mountain 
is supposed to be a copy of this sacred 
mountain and is ealleda K‘hwin-lun; 
e. or. “The expression ‘within the (four) 
(used with regard to Shang- 
te’s earthly palace; see above,) clearly 
implies that beyond these (i. e. beyond 
the Empire) there are other K‘hwan- 
lun (mountains). Chang-kéoh crossed 
the western Seato the Ta-tsin (Judea ae- 
cording to Mathew Rieei) and Woo- 
isze countries, and found another west- 
ern sea, having a smaller Khwin-lun on 
its coast, 80,000 fect in height. In the 
time of Yung-ping, Tow-koo went to a 
Khwan-lun inthe neighbourhood of Tun- 
wang &e. Also, the whole region is so 
ealled; *KX‘hwin-lun supplies furs’ (see 
Shoo-king). | X‘¢hwin-lun is beyond the 
limits of the Empire, and is situated in 
a wilderness of shifting sand.” Aang-he. 
“The Tlindoos deem every holy moun- 


IS 


; 
seas 


impulse whose legitimacy they will) tain a copy of Meru (their local Ararat, 


admit in the prosecution of internae| situated at the head of the Ganges): 
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and accordingly they have many hills 
which are equally designated by this 
title. Every hill therefore which is 
thus designated, is really a Joeal tran- 
seript of the Armenian mountain; and 
as the theology of the whole gentile 
world is fundamentally the same; each 
sacred peak, wherever situated, must 
obviously be viewed in the same light, 
&e. Thus Parnassus, and Olympus. 
and the Singalese peak of Adam, and 
the Mauritanian Atlas, and the British | 
Snowdon and Cader-Idris, not to men- 
tion almost innumerable other hills, are | 
all equally imitative transcripts of what 
the Hindoos ealls Meru, but what is 
really the Paradisiacal mountain of the 
Ark.” Fab. Vol. 110. 201. Hence the 
mythological K‘hwin-lun, as it repre- 
ge the Great Father Heaven or Shang- 

e, KK — with his ériplication (three 
a aks), i is the ancestor of all other moun- | 
tains; “The very artery (origin) of | 
the mountains of the world (China) | 
is the K‘hwin-lun, and where these | 
mountains arise, there also is the foun- 
tain of the water (of China). thwan-lun 
isa tir distant origin of waters, but it 
is only the River (Y ellow River) which | 
has its source there, &c. Hence of all | 
the sources of the waters of the world 
(China), that of the (Yellow) River is 
the chief. The ancients in sacrificing 
to the waters worshipped the (Yellow) 
River first, and the seas net, to show 
respect to origin.” Sing-le &e., Ch. | 
XXVIL p. 27. See also Shoo- hing. Ch. 
Il. p. 21. and Med’s Shoo-king p. 107. 
“Every mountain is thus made a sym- 
bol of the great father viewed as the gods 
of generation: and it is not more his 
resting place, than his express and visible 
emblem. .... We now perceive the rea- 
son why Atlas was fabled to have been 
metamorphosed into a mountain which 
bears hisname; why that mountain was 
at once the temple, the god, and the image, 
of the Libyans, Ke. As every mountain 
and every phallus represented the chief 
deity; so every mountain was deemed | 
the phallus of the world, and every 
phallus or cona was an image of the 
holy mountain.” Fab. Vol. III, 202-3. 
K‘hwain- lun, we are told “has three 
peaks; one is just under the Polar Star 


)the Heavenly palace of He - or 





NARY 


las taferior to il.” 
jin the account 


| upon their mound, 
leircle of the world. 


| Pole. 
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Sh: ang-te) and is called Lang-fung-téen ” 
&e. Aang-he. his is the centre peak. 
“The Hindoos describe their holy moun- 
tain Meru as terminating in three peaks 
&e. The central peak Cailasa, is the 
peculiar abode ot Siva (the Hindoo 
Shane-te or Heaven); while the two 
others are occupied by Brahma and 
Vishnu (the triplication of Brahm). 
This Tricutadri or mountain with three 
summits, is deelared to be the lord of 
mountains, or the prototype of all other 
similar mount: ith and of course every 
imitative Tricoryphean hill, for there 
are said to be many such, is considered 
Ibid. p. 3035. Tn faet, 
given of the Chinese 
we have, almost word for 


Lsl 








K‘hwin-lun 


word, the deseription of the Hindoo 
mount Meru which is unmistakably 
the Paradisiacal mount Ararat. The 


Pauranics state, that “the Earth is a 
flat surface, surrounded on all sides by 
the ocean (the 4 seas of China), and 
swelling into an immense convexity in 
the centre,” which the Chinese ex- 


|press by stating that itis “depressed 


at the four quaters.” This convexity 
is Mount Meru, and upon it is placed 
“the circle of the world” or a ring of 
mountains called * Ila-Vratta” or the 
circle of Tla; justas the Chinese place 
K‘hwan-lun or the 

The Hindoos also 
make this locality the abode of their hero- 
gods, and the cireleis said tobe of “four 


| different colours towards the cardinal 


points.” corresponding to the “cloudy 
air of five colours” of the Chinese. Meru 
also, like K‘hwin-lun is described as 
a country situated in the “ North west” 
as being “the centre of the East” 
and trom Meru and Kwin-lun flow the 
sacred rivers of India and China the tran- 
scripts of the Euphrates at the souree 
of which stood the mount of Eden or 
Ararat. Indeed the Puranas state that 
the Hivang-ho is the same as their S//a- 
Ganga. Lastly, in their wild geography 
the Chinese resemble the Hindoos, for 
both place their sacred circle at the North 
The appearance of K‘hwan-lun on 


which the Great Father Shang-te and his 
family are preserved, as thewaters abate 
etl, is significant, vizi— 
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an Ark or lunar crescent, the centre 
peak or Shane-te himself) being the 
mast. * So also, ibis mast of the 
ship Aregha, and every sacred pyramid, 
are declared to be symbole of Siva and 
copies of Mount Meru.’ Fab. Vol. I 
Chap. 11. 330. and Vol. IL. p. 203 note. 
The Tlindoos also represented the Earth 
“by the Hower of the Lotus, with its 
central petal (the mast of mountain of 
Meru), floating like a vast ship, on the 
bosom of the erent suby sso” Jhid. From 
this celestial temple or imaginary circle 
of mountains arose ar oogeregre circular 


temples, whether open, Cc. gr. Stone- | 
henge &ce., or finished w ith adome ¢. er. 
Pagodas &e. The triple storeyed 


temple of Tleaven or Shang-te, at Pe- 
king, belones to the latter class. It is 
a local Whwin-lin or Ararat, being 
both the temple of the @od and also his 
symbol as the Yang or male principle: 
and being covered in, the interior re- 


presents the mundane ring telernally, | 


and the cavern onthe mountain, i.e. the 
Ark. It is built on a mound which 
represents the convexity in the centre 
of the Earth as the waters subside, 
upon which both Meru and Wtiwin- 
Jun stand. See Fab. Vol. TI. p. 285. 
Lastly. as the Ulindoo Havratta or 
circle of Ha (Meru), is said to be “prop. 
ped by four enormous buttresses of 
gold, silver, copper, and irons; sow. 
are told that K‘hwitn-lun is supported 
by “four pillars,” ay re of Seas 
and Mountains. Sec. HL. p. 22); and that 
“Shwan-lun has copper en lrass) 
pillars, the tops of which enter Heaven, 
and are therefore called the pillars of 
Hteaven. In circuit they are 2000 le, 
and they are round as if carved.” — Lbid. 
Sec. XI. p. 4. 

* Graves of this shape are frequently seen 
at Shamglra 
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THE MISSIONARY’S FAITH AND 
sapere 


| deLober, 


BY REV. ROBERT NELSON: 


‘Fear not to east thy bread upon the waters, 
~) ! ] ~ 
| 1 \ 8) pict Hit \ i \ 
The work he thine, the fraié thy childrens’ 
pa 
Choose to fevicrr, not 
KEBLE, 


The great model Foreign missionary 
wis not Peter nor Paul nor James nor 


John—but Christ Himselfi—who lett 


His Father's house to come toa far 
and foreign region to bring the Gospel 
of salvation to the Jost and perishing. 
He set us an example that we should 
follow His steps. What does that ex- 
umple teach us of the rule of a mission- 
ary’s work? 

Having finished Iflis personal work 
though suffering,—a work exhibiting 
at every step. marks of Lis humanity 
as well as ot His Divinity, He sent 
forth others to carry out Lis will, say- 
ino, “as My Father hath sent me, 
even so. send 1 you.” ‘*Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every ne and “ Lo, Pam with 
vou always. even unto the end of the 
world.” 

The prominent features of this ex- 
uuaple set us by our Lord, show that 
the rule of good measure tor our work 
is not success. not numbers, not con- 
verts. not results,—but faithful, patient 
obecience.— 

There were great promises to Christ. 
as the Redeemer of the world.—as tor 
example, * Ask of me, and I will give 
Thee the heathen for thine inheritanee, 
land the utmost parts of the earth for- 
thy possession. 





: these promises 
if did not ple: ise. the Father. in’ the 
economy of This grace, to fulfil to His 
Son. during Hie sojourn upon earth. 
) There are promises also to those whom 
Ke hrist has sent. and still sends, that 
‘ya in due season they shall reap, if they 

| faint not,’ onl that ** their labour shall 
lnot bein vain in the Lord.” But the 
‘fulfilment of these promises, the labeure 
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er himself may not see here ia this 
world. 


The Missionary’s rule of avetion is to 
bea “follower ot those who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” 
And it will be profitable to us. as Ja- 
bourers in the Lord’s ereat harvest tield. 
to consider our work in’ this light—as 
a work of faith, —not to be tried or 
measured in our own minds by visible 
results. Whether converts maybe 
counted by tens. hundreds, or hundreds 
of thousands. is not our affair. All the 


missionaries in Christendom could not | 


make ove. if they should combine wpon 
the wisest possible plan. and work it 
in the possible way. ** Not by 
might nor by power, but by my spirit. 
suith the Lord.” But we are com- 
manded to go and preach the Gospel: 
that is our concern; and in that ow 
Lord having promised to be with us. 
He will. without doubt. take care of His 
part. 

While the heathen cannot 
in Him of whom they have not heard, 
and there must therefore 
them preachers to preach Christ in their 
hearing, we must not forget that om 


best 


in belies c 


¢ 
1} 
i} 


be sent unto 


preaching, at the best. is but the in- | 


strumnentality which Christ has been 
pleased to appoint and make use of. 
having in itself no inherent power o1 
virtue to save sinful men. The Gospel 


them is. no doubt. as it 


preached te 
has been declared to be the power and 
wisdom ot God unto 
but when this ereat result is to be at- 
trined. it rests not with us to deter 
mine. And herein is the demand upor 
our faith. We must exercise faith in 
our great Leader who has chosen us ti 
be His soldiers.—faith in His capacity 
to plan, and carry out the great cam 
paign forthe recovery of this lost. world 
from the enemies of God and men,— 
such taith., that we are assured. all we 
have todo with the work is to obey 
our Master's orders.—to 

when or where directed.—to Occupy 
the post assigned, whether to hima 
eye it seem high or low, important oi 
unimportant, relying wholly on Christ’: 
assurance. “Tam with vor always.” 
The special trust: assigned may be un- 


fo orstayv. 


their salvation. | 
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nse.— 
as witness the case ot Henry Martyn, 
than whoma greater missionary has 
not arisen in these modern times. Ile 
laboured well and taithiully some eight 
years, tor the heathen, with scarcely a 
vestige of visible success in his day, 


marked by seecess ina worldly sc 


vet his diligent labours, and his eleva- 
ted character and Christinn example, 
and faithfulness unto death in’ the 
devotion of his gifts and attaimnents to 
his Master's service among the heathen, 
form one of the most useful chapters in 
all missionary history. and by them “he 
being dead vet speaketh.” —Or it may 
‘seem. (as has been the ease with many 
2 good soldier.) that he is but stand- 
ing still, while others are winning the 
laurels, or gaining the glory of'success, 
—It gives courage and strength, at such 
atime, toa faint and failing heart, to 
look up with faith to Tlim who orders 
ul our ways, and learn the beautiful and 
instructive lesson,—* they also serve, 
who only stand and wait.” 


The history of the work of Missions 
trom the Apostle’s days to the present, 
teaches us though its whole course, 
] ~ that our work must 
be awork of faith, the snecess of which, 
t must be lett to God to determine. 
Viewed only as to its visible results, 
we see the planting and Watering of 
thurches by the hand of apostles offset 
by the removal trom 
aid discouragements and 
dark ages sadly mixed in with revivals 


md retormations, 


this same lesson, 


of candlesticks 
their places. 


‘The Church, the sacraments. the faith, 
Their up-hill journey take 
} “Lose here, what there they gain and when 
} We lean upon them, brea! 


Yet we believe Christ is 
) always. 


with His 


present. are 


Visible results past or 
{by no means in all respects cheering. 
| Why has not the world been Christian- 

ized long ago? Why, after so many 
centuries of Gospel Treht is the world 
still so larex ly Why is the 
Christian chureh in’ its best estate, and 


heathen ? 


@ best Christian countries so amaz- 
lingly careless about these perishing 
iwiilions who sitin darkness #% Why 
do numbers of those trained in Chris. 
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tian homes, on coming to heathen lands, 
so readily throw off the restraints of 
their Christian rearing, and rush into 
the arms of heathenism’? These are 
all questions more easily asked than 
cheeringly answered. But the most 
cheering answer is the answer of faith: 
results belone to God.—W hether Christ 
will come into this world in person 
again, and supersede this gospel dis- 
pensation, as inadequate, establishing 
aw new one, as THe set aside the Jewish 
at His first coming, Tam sure no one 
is commissioned to say, and Tam 
equally sure it is not ours to settle. 
We are undoubtedly under the gospel 
dispensation. and our work must be 
attested and justified on gospel princi- 
ples.—This is most likely to be the 


only dispensation of probation and_ 


Jabour. which any of us will ever know, 
and in this to “approve ourselves unto 
God, as workmen that need not to be 
ashamed.” we ueed only to work in 
faith, which not resting in’ present re- 
sults. is ever “looking unto Jesus.” 
Whether in a thousand years trom this 
time, those who follow us may not 
have as much reason as we have to be 
discouraged in view of the results of 
their labours, no one can undertake to 
say. If we should judge from the 
past, it would seem not improbable. 
But leaving all this to the great Captain 


of our salvation, with whom “ one day | 


is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
vears as one day.” we can fully trust 
Hlis wisdom. power and faithfulnes, 
and work with free spirit. and conti- 
dence, and assured hope, that “in due 
season we shall reap, if we faint not.” 
Assured that we are the soldiers and 
servants of the Divine Leader, engaged 
under Jlis direction, in the execution 
of His plan of salvation for our fellow- 
men, we shall feal the call upon us for 
all the zeal and all the love of our 
nature, and for all the powers and at- 
tainments of mind we ean bring to 
bear. but with the consciousness that 


grace to produce the desired result. 
We shall work with the full conviction 
that while we bring our best learning, 





| Uctober, 





iChrist. it is not in these, nor in the 


publication of books the most scientific, 
nor the adoption of costume and man- 
ner of lite. the most thoroughly adapt- 
ed, that the power of saving souls is 
found. We shall easily apprehend 
that if the planting of Paul (the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles) and if the 
watering of Apollos (an eloquent man 
and mighty in the Seriptures)—it the 
venuine seed of the gospel was nothing 
towards the salvation of the Corinthians 
unless God gave the increase. much 
less, if possible, will the cleverest pro- 
ductions for the advancement of science 
and learning among the Chinese and the 
best. arranged plan for getting down to 
their level have virtue to convert their 
souls. We shall appreciate the weakness 
of human wisdom for a work to which 


| Divine power is indispensable, remem 


bering the words of our Lord. ‘With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” . Thus 
working in faith, we shall work with 
vood courage, because, drawing ever 
from the only and all sutticient source of 
strength, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Patience also will always be largely 
needed by a missionary who would 
finish the work that is given him to do. 
For the work to be perfomed is owrs, 
though the strength is all God’s own. 
And Ile is pleased to connect this re- 
sult with our labour. So that we must 
labor as persistently as if the result 
were dependent. solely on us. In this 
work the discouragements are not 
few nor easily overcome. They dif- 
fer with different persons and tem- 
peraments and stages of our sojourn 
in the field, and in some form, will 
continuously. make us feel our need of 
patience in running the race set betore 
us, and that through such patience” 
only shall we attain the “experience” 
which shall produce in us the “hope 
that maketh not ashamed.” These dis- 


|couragements or trials of our faith, 


arise first and in no small measure from 


the difficulties in character and quantity 
these must all be applied by Divine | 


|spoken in 


and our best efforts, and our best man- | 


ers—as we ought—to win souls te.of the Janguage iu it, makes a heavy 


of this strange and eminbrus language, 
such varied dialects and 
written in such complex form. To 
learn it soas with some certainty of 
correctness to communicate the truths 

















draught upon the patienc e of all of us 
who are not @ifted far abeve the aver- 
age with a taste and talent for lan- 
guage, which is the happy and most 
valuable possession of a favored few. 
Again there is often much in the 
personal conditions and habits (spite 
of the boasted civilization of 4000 


years) of the people among whom we| 


live, to whom we must continually be 
in near proximity which is disgusting 
in the extreme, and very trying to the 
tlesh,—and has a strong tendency 
(shameful though the confession may 
seem,) to lessen interest in such people, 
and dampen ardour in the efforts to 


bene'it their souls. This contact with | 
the filthiness and impurity of heathen- | 
ism in the persons, habits, words and | 


deeds of those under its careful infin- 
ence, is too much for the English lan- 
enage to express, but assuredly it nakes 

calls upon the patience of Christian | 


men and Christian women very ox-| 


hausting even toa large supply. And 
we need continually to renew our 
wasted stock at the fountain of all cood, | 
and to remember the rock from whence | 
we were hewn, and the hole of the pit | 
from which we were digged,—to recall 
the faet that “by the grace of God | 
we are what we are,” and that God 
alone maketh us to differ from the filthy 
heathen,—and above all. that He who 


has washed us, is able and willing to} 


make them clean, and has especially 

sent us to tell them this very thing. 
Or our patience is tried by those who 

have sought admission to the Churen 


under some false pretext, especially tor | 


some kind of monied advantace,—the 
poor because, as we are seen to take 


eare of the needy.—they would then! 
put themselves in good hands,—and | 


those better off, hoping to rise thereby 


to places of vet more profit, or even to! 


secure a Christian girl in marriage. The 


mask is sometimes worn so well that! 


the deceivers are admitted to the 
Church, and it is only dropped when the 
real design of the man has been dis- | 
covered too late. 


Or, again, of those who have ecom- 
panied with us, and as we have con-| 
fidently hoped. 


‘have tasted of the 


ily the while:—or 
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word of God, and the power of the 
world to come,” some are found to 
have been long deceiving us by secret- 
ly smoking opium, denying it persistent- 
partaking in the 
idolatrous or ancestral worship of their 
kindred, which they have vowed to 
renounce. Some “Demas hath for- 
saken us, having loved this present. 
world,” —or an Alexander, the copper- 
lsmith hath done us much evil.” The 
force of custom,—the power of eduea- 
tion, the outside pressure of friends 
and relatives who profess to count their 
family disgraced by those who iorsake 
their fathers, or throw away their an- 
cestors, to follow a foreign religion, 
has proved.too strong for them, and 
they have returned to their wallowing 
jin the mire. Though we may look 
lfor such things, they are not the less 
| trying to patience, when they come. 
| Or, again, at such a time, it may he, 
| while the missionary is smarting under 
his pecuniary trials in the tield, he is 
| assailed in the house of his friends, 
perhaps, for not baptizing as many as 
| he oneht or as quickly as he ought, any 
and all who apply, withont taking time 
| to instruct. them and try them and 
Without using common sense to judge 
of the fitness of the applicant. for the 
|holy ordinanee, as though baptized 
| heathen were necessarily fit members 
lof the Christian Chureh. 

| Or, it may be the case sometimes, 
|that the indifference of the chureh at 
{home to the work among the heathen, 
lor the apathy of the agents of the 
church who have sent their missionaries 
to the tield but who acknowledge no 
| responsibility for carrying on and sus- 
taining the operations of their missions, 
are no little trial to patience, when 
}openings for enlarged usefulness, pro- 
videntially made, cannot be availed of, 
}or even posts or mission operations 
long in hand, must be abandoned for 
want of support. 


In any such tri: nlas those mentioned, 
ithe missionary’s resouree, as well as 
his rule of action is to “run with pati- 
ence the race set before him, looking 
unto Jesus,’—with faithful patient 
obedience doing what his hands find to 
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do, and leavine the result to his Lord. 
But while this is, undoubtedly, the 
true test and measure of the missionary’s 
work, “The the Spirit,” 
: 


and therefore the with 


residue of 


result being all 


God, and wiile this is) the only 
rule by which he ean Jabour with 
eood heart and hope —it is vet also 


true that God does bless and las hless- 
ed with le, palpable results the 
faithful, patient labours of Tis servants 
in heathen lands,—and that fam satis- 
fied, to the full measure (sadly small 
as it may seen,) of the honest and sus- 
tained efforts and expenditures and 
earnest fhithful pravers of Fis Church, 
taken as a whole. And a 
facts and fi@ures TN be challenged 10 
prove the correctness of the statement. 
Such facts, for example, as the nam- 
ber of missionaries sustained lone 
enoneh ina eiven field to become and 
continue efficient there,—and 
the number of missionary operations 
continuousls 
test. their value,—as 
and mission stations for preaching,— 
these compared with the results actu 
ally attained will fhirly establish the 
sertion above made. 


° 6 
Visil 


resort to 


labours 


sustained lone enough to 


mission schools 


fs- 


[f now, this statement be just, it fol- 
lows that the small number of heathen 
converted to Christianity or brought 
Within its influence, in the past thirty 
five vears by Protestant Christian 
Missions, is a just and true exponent 
of the small ainount of honest earnest 
efforts and prayers in behalf of the 
heathen expended by the whole Pro- 
testant Christian Church, in that time. 

And, ifthe above statement he justj— 
what ereat 
ed for, if this body, in proportion to its 
ability, would send forth and 
Missions to the heathen! 

While the 


only rule by which to labour in hope. 


results might fairly be look- 
sustain 


therefore, Missionary’s 
is the rule of faith and patience, leaving 
Lord whom he serves, 
she 
ean only reap a little) to 
pli 


“reap also pleiteously 


results tothe 


the church’s rule should be (a that 


soweth litle 


sow an faith feously, that she may 
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DIVORCES AMONG THE CHINESE, 





“ 


Gi. MINCHIN, 


ESO, 


The query of * Married Man” respecting 
divorces in’ China published some time ago 
in the collapsed periccical called the “ Notes 
mad Oueric Vol. 3 page 122. remains un. 
answered. ft aecidently came to my notice 





rl the pages 
form lim, if 


Ccasion Chrot 
e Recorder, 


a subseriber 


recently, ! tke On 
The Chine 
he be 
of divoree amone the 
As faras | 


been brought to the 





is 
OL 1a! 





to that Journal, that cases 
Chinese are 
know a case has never 
decision of the Manda. 
Should a quarrel take place between 
aman and his wife, the matter is referred 
the elders of the clan called Chu-lasu 


fe } , . > 
HE ££ who after assembling a few other 


hear the complaint on 


hol come 





moh, 
rins, 
10 


£ 4) j 


Movers Or The clan, he 


mi 
both sides. After hearing it, they never 
under any cireumstanee pronounce a des 
cision, merely scolding the oti nding party, 
and finally admonishing the ¢ niple to go 
and live amicably which adviee. stranve as 
cut ive amicably, wien adaviee, strange as 
it may seem, is generally obeyed and cone 


law by them. 
The Chinese have an idea that it is very 
wicked to ssparate a 


+] } : ; 
wy buse tft roaction upon the 


: ~ = i] 
(RAE a TE A RS 
in some way or another, brine 
an ill omen upon his family. 

I may, as well eive “Married Man” 10 
understand, that the Chinese have some pow- 
ev over their In order substan- 
tiate this part of my statement, | beg to 
refer the The Recorder the 
Chinese book called the Yen-hsio-ku-sze- 


kenn-fong Qf) A fie FR AE SF Vol. 4, 


page 24 under’ the Jen-sze-lui 
N ee FE. \ cording 


=r 
caw frie +] 
away ToL tne, 


sidered as 


man from his wife, for 
doctrine 
und whoever 


does SO will, 


Wives. to 


} rf 
readers 01 to 


headine 


to this, a wife ean 


sent following re: 


isons: 





VIZ _-— 
L. Disobedience to parents. Fy Me 
: — 
Re 42. 
2 Barrenness ane >. 
» Unehastity, 2 
, a 
Jcrlouss, BH 
».  Incorrigible sickness, 
ti, Taleb Arine, a =. 
7. Thett, ¥. 


equally well to mention, ihat 
brut have also 
their 


t be euilty 


lt may be 
they not only have this rieht: 
the power to di on of 


Before deine 


yn se 0 the pei 


Wive mitt 


of annardonable crime. ¢ Wo oadeitery cam- 








le 


on 


ul 


cr 


le 


ry 
or 


hat 
ilsa 
reir 
ty 
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know that a certain woman living in that 


part of the Hf‘iang-shan district SG ily Og | 


in Canton i pa ealled Kai-chung F 78, 
was turned out of the house, and sent away 
by the elders of the elan for adultery eom- 
mitted with an employé during the hushand’s 
absence: and on his return he confirmed 
the act and proceeding of the elders, without 
even venturing to utter a word regarding 
the disposal of the woman. After ineur- 
ring such loss he had to marry again; this 
clearly shows, that the authority of the eld- 
ers is final. 

{ presume that it may be interesting if I 
give some account of adultery among the 
Chinese, that is to say; that whoever com- 
mits adultery with a woman is liable to have 
dis head cut off, and that the husband is 
the only 
aduiterer, and he must kill both parties. No 
other relative can exercise this power, ex- 
cept he is present and with his express con- 
sent. Should he kill the parties, he must, 


uecording to the custom, carry the two heads | 


to the Magistrate's Yamen, and report for 
what he has done the deed. The 
after hearing the case will cause him to pass 


the ordeal of twenty blows of the bamboo | 


bastinado as a matter of mere form, afier 
which he will be rewarded with twenty taels 
with which to get another wife, and With a 
piece of red satin to be bound round his bods 
when leaving the Yamen. ‘This is merely 


given as an encouragement so as to sup: ; 


press the crime of adultery. 
The Magistrate before inflicting the blows 
and granting the reward must, as in duty 


bound, try to find out if the accused parties | 
He will cause 2 tub full! 
Atter | 


are really culprits. 
of water to be brought before him. 
the water has been sufficiently turned with a 
stick, he will order the two heads to be put 
therein in an opposite direction to each other. 


Should they mect face to face, the crime of | 


adultery, according to the Chinese idea is 


clear, and if they do not come together in this | 


manner, but turnaway from each other, then 
the case is not proved. The husband must 
in such case bear the consequence. 

This is simply the local custom, as it is 
reported among the Chinese, and it is coun- 
tenanced by the Mandarins, so far as { can 
learn. Two cases of a similar nature ocurred, 
ene at Canton and one in Foochow at which 
places [was a resident for some time 

Refering to the Ta-tsing-lii-li Fg Fy FE 
i) that is to say the penal code of China 
established by the present dynasty, I find 
many kinds of adultery FE mentioned in it, 
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person who can deeapitate the | 


Official | 
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mitted during the husband's absence. 1 | curious custom. I presume this kind of adul- 


| tery is, according to the Chinese idea, what 
jone may call adultery with consent A me. 
!which subjects the adulterer, if the act is 
| committed with a woman who has no hus- 
{band, to the punishment of cighty blows. 
{In the of » woman whose husband i- 
lalive he receives ninety blows, the like nuim- 
| ber is given to the woman, 

! [fan adultery takes place in the family. 
ithat isif2 man commits sneh act with hi- 
‘own brother's wife, he must, according to the 
| Chinese law suffer death, but in fact he ix 
seldom killed. The only thing done is, that 
he should be excummunicated from the clan 
| HE $6, and never allowed to return. The 
}woman is, according to the wishes of the 
| family and the elders of the clan, either sold 
or sent away. 


Haskow, 6th Angust 1871. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMAN MISSION IN CANTON 
PROVINCE. 


case 











To the nese Record 
1 was glad to see that Mr. Noves of Can- 
ton had supplied you with a paper on th 
pH {ill B} excitement, as it came in vers 
opportune together with the accounts of 
Messrs. Mahood and Maclay. ‘Chere were 
no lives lost, but there is no question that 
the missions have received a serious blow. 
The repetition of the same outrages as per- 
petrated last year on the same two stations 
of Tung-kwun and Shik-lung naturally em- 
bolden the enemies, and = discourage the 
missionaries. Why! The mandarins are pay- 
ing the indemnity money, and the ruftians 
| who create the disturbance go off unpunish- 
fed! Lam inclined vo think, that the mandarins 
| don’t care very much for paying some money 
for the fun of seeing the missionaries bein 
burnt out once a year, and getting disheart- 
ened, finally concluding to give up. As you 
j have had already sufficient information of the 
troubles this miserable Genii powder affair 
has caused to the mission among the Punti 
people, [ may confine myself to writing some- 
| thing of our own stations, which are all in the 
| Takka country. You are perhaps aware, 


{that the Hakka people chiefly inhabit the 


| prefectures of Hi JH and He IM, although 
there are Hakka people all over the prov- 
|inee, and our operations extend also to 
| 

ithe prefectures of Re IW KF and 44 &. 


Our next station is about sixty miles from 


ditor of the Chi 





'ILongkong due north, and is called Lilong 
but fail to discover any clue regarding this | 


where Mr. and Mrs. Bellon, Mr. Gussmann- 
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and an ordained Chinese, who was educated 
in our college in Basel, are stationed. Tere 
we have our principal educational establish- 
ment, to preparé young men for the native 
ministry, and Mr. Bellon is headmaster of it. 
‘That station is like our stations in the eoun- 
try away from large market towns, and there 
is never a creat concourse of idlers and vaga- 
bonds. The villagers all know each other, 
ind in impertant matters they act in one 
aeeord and as the Christians are numerously 
interspersed between the heathen they ex- 
ercise some influence, and always keep the 
inissionaries informed of what is going on, 
To this circumstance | aseribe next to God's 


mercy and protection, the comparative satfe- | 


ty, which our stations in the country en- 
joyed on this occasion. Of course 
about the Genii powder, the violence done to 
the Foreigners in other places, and the prob- 
ability of what might be done to our stations, 
was in every body's mouth, but there was 
none to commence action, and so the excite- 
ment ended in mere talk. Mr. Bellon 
brought his family over to Hongkone to be 
gat of danger at all events, but My. 
mann continued at the station, and has not 
been molested in the least. Our farthest 
stations are in the Kya-yin prefecture, in 
Chong-lok district, where Mr. Berder and 
Mr. Piton are living about 12. miles apart 
from each other on two diflerent stations. 
As it took some time before the excitement 
reached those localities, there would have 
been no possibility them to escape as 
they are more than 200° miles distant from 


Guss- 


for 


this, and would have had to pass large towns. | 


where the excitement was great. Thanks 
to the energetic steps our Consul at Canton 
took to get the Governor General to issue 
pacifying prochimations in Kya-yin-choo, 
and Chong-lok, the wrath of the people was 
subdued, which at tirst had been roused by 
the absurdest that the Foreigners hat 
poisoned the wells, the rivers, the trees, the 
rice and tea, and in short every thing. Mr. 
Berder wrote to say, that indeed the people 
believed a great deal of these stupid lies, 
and for time filtered all the water 
which was drawn from the wells, even for 
the use of the cattle. The missionaries also 
heard many rumours, that people from more 
distant towns were intending to come to the 
stations with the purpose of destroying the 
chapels and schools and killing the foreigners, 
and there is no doubt that for some time they 
must have felt rather ancomfortable, and 
that the ladies must often 
nervous, 


lies, 


some 


had happened at ‘Tung-kwun and Shik-lung 


But Mr. Piton writes to say, that as long 


as the Governor of Canton is energetic te 


the talk | 


have been rather 
especially when they heard what 
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| suppress the evil reports, people in Chong- 
| lok will not dare to stir, and some are said 
}to have come to the conclusion, just to wait 
until they hear that the Foreigners at Can- 
ton had been all killed, after which it would 
be of no consequence to kill those few in 
Chong-lok, for they were of opinion that 
jthey eould not well make the commence- 
ment there. I hope we shall now have 
| heard the most of this wretched athir: I only 
apprehend the Chinese willsoon plan another 
| scheme, to inal 


xe 


an effort to drive foreign- 
j ers away, because the orthodox Chinese never 
| feel happy as long as he knows the glorious 
| Middle Kingdom is polluted by the presence 
fof the Barbarians, and his heart’s desire is to 
jsee the shame of his country washed out, 
even if in the blood of the Barbarians. But 
He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh: 
The Lord shall have them in derision. 
With kind regards 
Yours truly, 


R. Lecuucer. 





SHAN SIN FAN EXCITEMENT 
AT AMOY, 


Lidiior of Chinese Recorder: 


The main facts of the excitement in 
Amoy and vicinity regarding the Pill 
jor Powder stories are doubtless similar 
jto those occurring at all the ports, and 
ja narration of them would be merely 








ithe familiar story of how rumor, plac- 
| 
|tions combined to raise such an exeite- 
ment about nothing. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the case of the Fu city of Chang- 
chow (380 miles from here) should be 
mentioned, as showing official Agency 
in the matter. In Chane-chow the 
excitement arose merely from rumors, 


ards and last, but not least, proclama- 


and from placards sent up by private 
parties or ‘mandarin underlings, for 
no proclamation was issued. It had 
nearly died a nataral death. when on 
August [7th the Hien issued a procla- 
mation, stating that on Augusl 5th he 
| had received a letter from an official at 
Amoy advising him to warn the people, 
and jiorthwith the excitement revived. 
The next step was to seize a man and 
foree him to contess that he had re- 
ceived poison from foreigners, where- 
upon his head was taken off. A few 
days afterwards a proclamation ap- 
»}peared giving in detail the confession 
j 


| 
| 


‘ 
SS 

















of the poor onesies, 


it. Moreover, several times he is made 
1 use in speaking of foreigners a term 
( %% Ff) which he certainly 
not naturally use, as he was from Lam- 
any near Chin-chew. But the term in 
question, as fir as we can learn is 
Vandarin, which is certainly very sug- 
westive. Happily, quiet has been restor- 
«dat the city. but the country beyond 
is still excited. Itis more difticult to 
«et the villages, when the people have 
leeome so much exereised about the 
poisoning of their wells, as to warn all 
strangers offunder pain of being thrown 


in themselves. This is of course a 


vreat hindrance to evangelistic work, |: 


haut weare thankful that 
seeur in eool weather 
he more severely felt. 
Yours &e. 
Leoxarp W. Kir. 
Sept. 32, 1871. 


it does not 
when it would 


Amoy. 


would | 





BIRTHS. 


\t Kiukiang, September 1th i871, the wife of WL N.! 


Lovarr, Es 
At Amoy. September 27 
1. SADLER, 
At Peking. a september IST, 
DUDE EON Jb. of a daughter. 


(}., Ol a som. 


2 IST1. ube 
London Mission) ofa som. 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 
Dieserven Honorary 
DEGREES: 
that the University of 
eontered upon the Rev. 


ma of Doctor 
liberalium Magister. 

late him on the event. 
troned sumetime age in 
Mail but escaped our notice. 


We are also vlad to hear that Mad- 
ison University in the state of New 
. S.A. has contered the de- 


York, U 


Wife of the Rev. 


ihe wife ot JOHN 


Lirerary 
We have been informed 
Tubingen has 
Ernest J. 
Kitel ofthe London Mission's Socie- 
Ve resident at Hongkong, the Diplo-, 
Philosopie et artium 
We congratu- 
It was men- 

The China 
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which is full of 
absurdities and falsehood on the face of 





MaxvavorM vrprta Mepica.—We 
have received from Dr. Kerr of Can- 
ton a copy of his new work, but re- 
egret that our notice of it must be 
detered to a future number of The 
Recorder. Will he not tell us the 
| price of the Book? 

Irem rrom Honxnakone.—A_ corres- 
pondent, Oct. 10th, writes; some of 
the poor Christians under my charge 
have been seized, ill-treated and 
fleeced—the last outbursts, [ hepe, 
of that mysterions Shan Sin fan 
swindle. The Basil mission are ex- 
pecting a re-inforcement of twa 
young inissionaries, one of them be- 
ing a Chinese youth edueated at the 
{Mission School in Basil. A third 
missionary is expected here to join 
the Rhenish society. 

Irem From Hankxow, AvuGusr 151m 
1871:—.\ new Preaching Place has 
been opened by the London Mission 
outside the Kast Gate of Han-yang- 
and J am informed that the Ameri- 
can Episeopal Church Mission ave 
opening a new Chapel in Han-yang. 
A new Day School too has recently 
been commenced by the Wesleyan 
Mission in one of the suburbs of 
Wii-chang—so that, Missionary efforts 
at any rate, are on the increase 
though we are unable to report any 
very marked progress as to numbers. 
The increasing interest in Mr, Al- 
len’s Chinese Church Magazine, the 
| Keaou Iwui Shin Paou, outside the 
pale of our Church gives evidence 
that a preparatory work is now yo- 
ing on, which must, under the bless- 
ing of God, help forward the spread 
of the Gospel ef Christ. 

Aw Imporranr SueGEstion :—Our 
correspondent from Chinkiang makes 
the following suggestion, which 
it would be well to heed when 


vree of Doctor of Divinity upon ano- | the next List of Missionaries shal] be 


ther China missionary, Rev. M. 

Knowlton of the Am. Bap. Mission, 
Ningpo. 
the Oct. Mail cia the Pacitie. 





eompiled. The addition of their 


Chinese names and surnames, would 
This news was brought by | be an important and useful one. He 
says: 
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“Tyventure to suggest what scems to, 
me would be a great assistance to your! 


Missionary supporters viz: a list of the 
Chinese names 
known. 


by which each one is 
I constantly am visited by con- 
from other places and they only 
know the Chinese name of Foreign teach- 
ers, from which it is generally impossible 
to know to whom to write if one 
tv enquire about the convert, Formerly 
you published a list of Mission Stations 
and their occupants; would not the ad- 
«lition T propose prove a useful adjunct?” 
An ApoLocy ror Curistiantry :— 
We have received the paragraph 
found below from a gentleman (not 
Missionary) at Canten which we 
print with great pleasure and invite 
attention to the suggestion. We sug- 
west that Rev. Mr. Allen of the 
Shanghai Christian Newspaper is 
the proper one to manage the affair, 
and would recommend that all gen- 
tlemen who view the proposition | 
with favor would correspond with 
him, and send on their contributions. 
He can make the proposition widely 
known, offer the prizes, receive the 
competition papers, and publish in 
his newspaper and in separate tracts | 
or in both wavs with greater advan- 
tage and success than any other 
person we think of. 
| have been thinking, is there not 
enough talent amongst the native Chris- 
tans to produce an “apology for Chris- 
tianity” which might be printed and 
scattered over the Empire as far as that; 
evil book * Death Blow &c.” has gone.— 
My idea is that a sum of money be sub- | 
scribed by friends of the cause. and offer 
premiums, say §20 for the best, and a 
couple of minor prizes, the accepted 
essays to be printed and scattered as far 
we can reach.—It might be addressed as 
appeals to the Emperor, on the part of 
native Christians, giving a strong denial 
of the evil practices slleeed against them 


verts 


desires 


“ 


as 


and claiming his protection against the 
violence and persecution under which they | 
suffer, and setting forth the pure simplici- | 
ty of the Christian doctrine &c., &e.—If 
you think anything of this suggestion, I 
shall be glad to see you put outa ieeler: 


‘ 


‘of the 


i terians in the dedicatory services. 


| of October. 


in The Recorder, and shall be glad on ni 
part to assist in the work.” 

Depicatios ov Cuaren at Toxccuow: 
The American Presbyterian Mission of Tung- 
chow, on Sunday, the 6th instant, opened 
and dedicated their new place of worship. 
The church hitherto assembled 
school-rooms connected with the 
mission. ‘The growth of their membership, 
which now amounts to about one hundred, 
compelled them to seck more commodious 
quarters; and they are now well accommodiu- 
ted in the new edifice. It isof brick, seventy - 
one feet long by thirty-nine wide, tile roofed, 
and surmounted by a domed bell-tower, ris- 
ing altogether forty-five feet above the 
ground, The andience room is fifty-eight 
feet long by thirty-six wide, and will seat 
nearly three hundred persons. A number of 
the seats ave furnished with movable backs. 
for the accommodation of the Sunday school 
classes, ‘The building within and without 
is well constructed, and bids fair to be the 
centre for the diffusion of good influences for 
many years to It is decidedly the 
finest building in the town, and has through- 
out its construction attracted no little atten- 
tion, both from the citizens and the students, 
who to the number of about ten thousand 
attend the examinations there. On Sunday 
the two congregations connected with South- 
ern Baptist Mission joined with the Presby- 
Upon the 
first sound of the bell, alaree crowd of thi 
heathen populace gathered about the church. 
As many as chose to enter were invited to do 
so, and soon the house was erowded, 
order was maintained, and close 


has in one 


come 


Good 
attention 


| paid to the services throughout, by nears 


two hundred persons who never before had 
witnessed Christian worship. The mission- 
aries have every reason to be thankful that 
no accident has occurred, nor any molestatiouw 
been offered by the townspeople, from the 
laying of the first stone to the formal opening 
of the building. N.C. Herald, Aug. 19th. 

Tur November Numeeror The Recorde) 
will chiefly be taken up with the Translation 
of the Chinese Mission Circular and with re- 
marks relating to it by several China Mission - 
aries, as we mentioned on cover of the Sept 
No. <A few extra copies will be printed fur 
those who first apply. For terms see cover 
of Sept. No. Of course our regular con- 
tributors will not look for their papers in 
that issue. 

Prespyti rian Syxop or Cutsa:—Thi- 
meeting of American Presbyterian Mission- 
aries and Native Elders from various ports 
of China is to occur at Ningpo about 20th 
We look for an earlier Notice 
of Synod than we received last vear. 





